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ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
POROHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND DIsTRIcTs BRANCH— 
COLMORE HOUSE, COLMORE ROW, 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir and Orchestral Performances weekly, Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope—SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE OOTTELL, Director. 


R ALFRED PUSEY-KEITH, Professor of the Piano- 


forte (Pupil of Dr Hans von Biilow), can accept a few more PUPILS, 
For Concerts, Lessons, &c., address—211, Regent Street, Ww. 


\ ILLIS’S ROOMS, King Street, St James’s, re-decorated 

and refurnished.—VACANT DATES on application at the Rooms. The 
new Proprietor has engaged Mr E. DAWKINS (for sixteen years at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern) as Manager. 


“THE LADY OF THE LEA” (Quartet). 


HES KY SMART'S admired Song, arranged as a Quartet, 
will be sung by Mdme FRANCES BROOKE, Miss SPENCER JONES, 
Mr DYVED LEWIS, and Mr DONALD BALFE, at Camden Road, Jan. 11; 
and Oity, Jan, 13. 






















NEW MUSIC PRINTING PROCESS. 


CHEAP AND. EXPEDITIOUS. 
ESSRS SPOTTISWOODE & CO., having acquired the 


valuable Patents and Plants of the above, have made considerable 
improvements and additions, rendering this method of Music Printing of 
great value to Music Publishers, Composers, Organists, and Amateurs, 

They are now prepared to give Estimates for every description of Musical 
Compositions, Oratorios, Cantatas, Operas, Band Parts, Piano Solos, Songs, 
Anthems, Choruses, Church Services, &c., &e, 

SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


SPOTTISWOODEH & CO., 


21, NEW STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 





| “IN SHELTERED VALE.” 


R ALBERT McGUCKIN will sing Formes’s admired 
{ Song, “IN SHELTERED VALE,” at Dublin, this day, Dec. 26; and 
Glasgow, Jan. 4. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
—- manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Obin Rest; also his improved a aang 
6, GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, W. 
| Price Lists free on application. 
| All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 

the best principle with all modern improvements, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuicLpinas, CHANCERY LANE. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50, 

The Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; thecollection of Bills of Exchange, 
— and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

nnuities, 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application, 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
| PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 
\ at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SocIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
| Ohancery Lane, 

How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF SINGING. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR VOCALISTS AND TEACHERS. 
WITH COURSE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. 
By ALBERT B. BACH, 


Author of ‘On Musical Education and Vocal Culture.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BLUSRGAN 


CALL AND EXAMINE THESE INSTRUMENTS, OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR, BEFORE BUYING. 
Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, OXFORD STREET, w. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


A DREAM OF YORE: 
Words by Clifton Bingham. 
. In Three Keys. 
THE GREAT MASTER: 
Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by ODOARDO BARRI. 


“ 4 grand composition of exceptional merit.’ 
THE ANGEL’S. WHISPER. “ 
Words by Samuel Lover. Music by EUGENE ARTOT. 
Acknowledged to be the best setting of these charming words. 
FATHER’S BOAT: 
Words by Arthur Chapman. 


JACK AND THE MERMAID. 
Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by H. PONTET. 


These two songs are written in Mr Pontet’s happiest vein, and have 
already become immense favourites, 


ARISE, MY LOVE. . 
Words by Sinclair Dunn. Music by E. JAKOBOWSKI. 
‘An exquisite tenor song, reminding us of Balfe’s style. 
OUT OF THE MIST. . 
Words by Clifton Bingham. Music by H. LOGE. 
A high-class song, sung by all the best singers. 





































Music by H. LOGE. 
21st Edition. 


Music by H. PONTET. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO., 211, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 
EG to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 
that they now publish NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
mportant Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRANCES 
_— HAVERGAL, hitherto published at 5s. net, cloth, will now be issued 

trong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGAN ISTES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

mer VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


ORIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, is reduced to 12s. net. 


ROMER’S — OF SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half-price 

to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
Wit ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

No.1. STEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK CaaS ~~ .eeeme ”  .. Wagner 
2. THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED .. Wagner 
3. SPINNING CHORUS ae : a De. ... Wagner 
4. SINGING LIKETH ME . es oan . Bir G. Macfarren 
5. PARTING * nas see ie ae cab ... Bir G. Macfarren 


6. THEMERMAIDS .: °|.. 1... . Sir @. Macfarren 
(See List, 7 to 40.) 


CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Composers s. d, 
A BUMMER NIGHT Aguilar ‘ «» het 3 0 
ALL HALLOW EVE ..... cos ats an Bennett Gilbert ae eee 
BRIDE OF BURLEIGH RR abe -. KE. Schira... ror 
CRYSTAL SLIPPER .. oa) Mee .. J. L. Roeckel seb: gy 
ELFIN KNIGHT IgnaceGibsone ... ,, 3 0 
FALL OF ee — ad ae .. Odoardo Barri... , 3 0 
HARVEST QU eos ooo soe A. G. Fowles « » Se 
KNIGHT OF PALESTINE oo os CO. M. Weber ww BS 
MAGIC WELL . ob Franz Abt ae 
MAGIO FLOWER | F. F. Rogers = oe 
MAY TIDE Mazzoni in “BHO 
MOUNTAIN MAIDENS F. Romer io BD 
ORPHEUS AND wane DICE” Offenbach ... ow =n 8 
PAGE (THE) oo M. W. Balfe — a 2 
SEA MAIDENS ea ae J. L. Roeckel as hp Oe 
WESTWARD HO! J. L. Roeckel key 

” Libretto to “abovi e, net, 6d. 
CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES. 

JOHN GILPIN oe Be T, Anderton... .. net 3 6 
MAZEPPA .. M. W. Balfe as 6 Clogs OO 8 
PARADISE AND THE PERI J. F. Barnett ae. 
STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL Mdme Sainton-Doiby » 40 


Also the following popular pe of — ae: 
CAPRICE A LA TARANTELLE _... 
CRADLE SONG . oa 
ENCHANTED PIANO .- 
EVENING SONG ch 


me Com CO COR CO mm 
oocococeo 


GOLDEN WINGS vos eee 
AS YESTERDAY I Was SPINNING Song ... 
SWEET WEE BIRD isles Do. 
A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY =. <.. Do. 


Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE: 
THE MONK (a a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, Ww. 


MUSIC AND SCHOOL. 


MID-MoNTHLY, 1D. 


MUSIC DIRECTORY. 


MID-MoNTHL [ONTHLY, 2p. 


MUSIC CATALOGUE. 


QUARTERLY, 6D. 
“ON CHANGE” MARCH. 


ABRIDGED , ay 6D. 


PUBLISHED BY HARRIS & CO., 2, BROAD vm BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL STREET, LONDON, E 

At Offices of ‘‘ The Music and Scholastic Agencies for the - <a of Traders 

and Professional Men.” Prospectuses of Terms to Subscribers and _Non-Sub- 

scribers, sent on receipt of stamped addressed Envelope. 


pita oi NEW FOUR-PART SONG. 
TRO PINSUTI’S New Four-part Song (words by HELEN 
MARION BURNSIDE), with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Quarto size. 


In Score, 
“THE BELLS’ MESSAGE.” 


*‘ What are they saying, the silver sweet bells ? 
Tenderly, softly, their wild music swells, 
Over the river and over the lea, 
Floating, and calling, and ringing to me.” 
Price 1s, net, 
(Bell Accompaniment, ad /ib., 6d. net). 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—Bells can be hired of the Pub ishers, 























FOURTH GRADE JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
| Under the ea , = Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., oc., and of Sir G, A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNnTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE 4 STUDY OF MusICAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
oe student.” 

cotemy —‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
Leapenah e heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.’ 

Graphic.—“ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.’ 

School Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book for earnest teachers,” 

Musical Review. —‘‘ Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties. 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER Row ; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 





(JOLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 
Music by J. L. HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, — Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. Harton, 
“4’ LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; “THE RETURN,” 3s.; and 
“THE Good SHIP ROVER,” 3s. 
Just Published, 


Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET. .» price 4/- 


(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM. ) 


OVERLEAF ......—«. _.. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 
THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ee OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING 
rice 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his ‘precepts ; is work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction. ”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


London: Duncan poe... & a 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


[2 PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano., Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

= This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably — to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodi re ly har 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the Sapervensent of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Hdition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 78. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR GORE S AND ENRICHING THE ror AND 
MOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROA 
“ va. elas lozenge we’ve all of us heard.”—Punch, saa 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c, Sold in boxes, 1s. — and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, 
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HANDEL AND BACH. 
By Proressor Str G. A. Macrarren. 
(Concluded from page 795. ) 
PART II. 


Let us compare the habits of composition of the two masters, 
Handel seems to have had great rapidity ; we find from time to 
time, by the dates upon his MSS., which are entered at the begin- 
ning, at the end, and at the close of each act, how long each work 
occupied him in its transcription, and there is perhaps nothing in 
the whole range of art history that appears sv rapid as the produc- 
tion of these masterpieces. The dates at the beginning and the 
end of the whole oratorio of Messiah are at an interval of within 
three weeks. You may suppose that perhaps the work was pre- 
considered, and that the three weeks were but spent in the tran- 
scription of what was already composed. It was, however, within a 
month of the finishing of Messiah that Samson was entirely com- 
pleted, and however much credit we may give to the comprehensive- 
ness of memory, it is impossible to believe that two entire oratorios 
could be carried in the author’s mind before a note of either was 
committed to paper. A curious and, perhaps, decisive evidence 
of both the method and the speed of the artist’s work is constantly 
furnished by his manuscripts. The voice parts, and perhaps an 
instrumental bass, are generally written throughout in unbroken 
continuity, and at some brief after-period the parts for the other 
instruments have obviously been added. One may perhaps notice a 
different coloured ink, or perhaps some slight difference in the 
writing ; but more particularly, bars are erased in the earlier written 
parts, which bars are blank in the parts that are afterwards filled in. 
Une finds in the closing dates of the several works some such 
expressions as these :-—‘‘ Ended on such a day, fully completed two 
or more days later;” from which one may understand that the 
skeleton was finished on the former date, and that the accom- 
panying parts were written on the two succeeding days. Now 
if Handel had conceived these works in a preceding time, and at 
the specified dates had only written them, it is impossible that he 
could in the two days have corrected ideas which had taken months 
to mature, have cut out bars and made other important alterations. 
This appears to me to be incontrovertible proof that he only conceived 
the works at the moment of writing them down, and that on his 
revision, a very short time afterwards, he found the means of 
improving them. It is remarkable to note, that whereas he would 
produce generally in the autumn, in about two months, as many 
oratorios, in the nine or ten months which followed there is no trace 
of his having written anything at all. After giving to his imagination 
this long rest, he would rise again, like the awakening of the seven 
sleepers, if ever that is to happen, to the production of anew wonder 
to the world. There are several instances of his appropriating to new 

urposes portions of old compositions. There is some reason to 

elieve that this must have been to save himself the trouble of 
writing new matter for the direct requirements of the moment, for 
there are copies existing in which the notes are in the writing of 
another, and the words are written in the hand of Handel, with such 
alteration of the notes as will fit them to the change of text, such as 
the placing of two quavers instead of a crochet, and soon. Seemingly 
also for the sake of saving himself trouble—it could have been for no 
other reason, since his powers of invention never can have flagged— 
we find that, in a few instances, he appropriated the ideas of other 
composers, and not the ideas alone, but sometimes entire compositions; 
and it is impossible to fancy that he could have done this from either 
too powerful or too lax a memory—a memory too strong in remem- 
bering the work of another man, and too lax in not knowing that it 
was not a work of his own, because we find transcripts of pieces by 
other musicians, which appear in the works of Handel, in the books 
which he copied for his own particular study. I cannot but fancy 
that when reaching such a point in the course of a work, as exacted 
a period of repose for the hearer’s attention, he would take, from 
whatever source might be convenient at the moment, something that 
had no remarkable power or effect, but which would not give him 
serious trouble in the elaboration, and insert it in his own works. 
Such, for instance, as the canzone of Johann Kaspar Kerl, which 
appears in the chorus, “Egypt was glad when they departed,” in 
4srael in Egypt. We have had previous to this, in the oratorio, 
that gorgeous succession of imitative choruses that represent the 
plagues, It is necessary for the renewal of such an exciting effect, 
as these are calculated to produce, that there should be a period of 
— ; a scholastic study rather than an imaginative piece will best 
induce that repose, consequently this chorus, which, however clever, 
1s certainly less captivating than its surroundings, this chorus written 
in the ungentle—-to modern ears frigid—Phrygian Mode of the 
Christian Church is there inserted, and I think it is fair to conclude 
that such a reason as I have surmised may have induced its appro- 





— to that particular place ; like instances are elsewhere to be 
ound. 

Bach, on the contrary, was slow in his course of production. 
Several copies are extant, in his own writing, of some of his pieces, 
which present important differences, and show thus that he 
repeatedly reconsidered the music, and as often strove to improve 
it. He seems to have loved the very act of writing, and to have 
occupied himself therein almost daily, sometimes in putting new 
conceptions on paper, sometimes in re-writing his earlier works, 
sometimes in adding elaboration to the music of other men, 
and sometimes in merely transcribing their music. He very 
frequently incorporated in after compositions portions of earlier 
works of his own; but in most, if not in every instance, he re- 
composed these, not transcribed them, but inserted greater 
elaborations, or in other ways converted them. In proof of his 
practice of copying many lengthy compositions of other authors 
in his hand, an entire oratorio of Handel stands in the 
writing of Bach, an entire work of his son Friedmann, and many 
other instances. That he spent much time upon the appropriation 
of the violin concertos of Vivaldi and those of Albinoni for organ 
use, and inserted harmonies and intricate counterpoints where 
single notes were in the original, is rather to be accounted as a 
practical study that he imposed upon himself, than at all to be 
compared with the, I am bound to say, dishonesty of genius that we 
have perceived in Handel. It would seem then that Bach had the 
greatest love of pens, ink, and paper, and that whenever he was 
away from the key-board he was at his writing desk. But Handel, 
one whose earthly paradise was the castle of indolence, who, when 
not engaged in the toils of management, enjoyed the sweets of doing 
nothing, bound himself as by duty to periodical production, which 
engrossed his entire humanity during its brief time of fulfilment, 
and left him then a long lapse of leisure, throughout which his 
fallow mind was gathering strength for its next year’s exercise. 

Handel had the benefit of supervised study in his first entrance 
into music, although hindered in that pursuit in the very days of 
infancy. Bach does not appear to have had teaching, but by in- 
spection of works of other persons to have taught himself; he was, 
however, in an atmosphere of music from his very cradle, melody 
and harmony were his oxygen and carbon, and counterpoint the 
nitrogen which he inhaled with them as his very breath of life; he 
was encouraged, though not aided, in the study of music, and 
necessitated to its practice. He was the culmination of a re- 
markable race of musicians, who for two centuries before his time 
had filled the principal musical offices throughout the whole district 
of North Germany. He left sons, who, though showing much 
art power, fell very very far below the greatness of their parent. It 
would seem as if there had been the long rising of a meteor which 
burst in the air and broke in single sparks of which those sons are 
the coruscations, 

Handel appears to have had no concern with the other sex except 
in dealings with those singers who were to execute his principal 
parts, and with them he seems to have had anything but tender 
relationships, as, for instance, when Signora Cuzzoni objected to a 
part in one of his operas and would not yield to persuasion, legend 
relates that it being summer time, and the windows of the theatre in 
the Haymarket standing open, Handel seized her under the arms, 
held her out of the window saying, ‘* You will not sing my opera, L 
drop you in the street,” and thus obtained her consent to the per- 
formance. Bach, on the other hand, married his cousin when he 
was twenty-two years old ; she died in July, 1721, and he married 
another lady in the December of the ‘ensuing year. By his first wite 
he had seven children and by his second he had thirteen. Thus in 
the relation of marriage he stands quite at a disparity with his 
otherwise rival. 

Much more is to be said of both these men. They stand at a 
period when styles in music may be said to have parted ; they are 
on the brink between the ancient and the modern. One finds in 
their contrapuntal writing the reflection of the usages of prior ages. 
One finds in their prodigious employment of chromatic harmony a 
forecast of everything that is good, and which has come into general 
use since their time. In this last particular they were briefly 
anticipated by Henry Purcell, whose music also contains every 
speciality of chromatic harmony that after ages have displayed. In 
the works of Handel, one notices a breadth, a grandeur, a solidity 
of effect that impresses all hearers and leads us to accept the saying 
that the word Handel is a synonym for sublimity. With Bach, 
there was such an exuberance of elaboration that save in a few 
instances one cannot, without a large amount of intimacy, compre- 
hend the full meaning of the author. Bach had especially the 
principles of counterpoint at heart in the development of manifold 
melodies ; but in the entanglement of his melodies there cannot be a 
question he introduced often such progressions between parts as are 
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acceptable only because they are Bach’s, but would be condemned 
in the writing of any man who placed not side by side with them 
such incidents of absolute brilliancy as dazzle our senses and make 
us incapable of perceiving the unbeautiful passages. From time to 
time, since musical laws were first inaugurated, there has been for- 
bidden the progression of two parts in perfect intervals, one with 
another, from fifth to fifth, from eighth to eighth, and fourth to 
fourth. From eighth to eighth one will not find in Bach’s music, but 
fifths and fourths are not of seldom occurrence, and still worse, and 
still more often, one finds that his parts proceed in seconds or in 
sevenths, progression so hideous that the early law-givers never 
deemed it necessary to prohibit them, believing, one may conjecture, 
that nobody could be seduced to’write what would be repugnant to 
himself and to everybody else to hear. Will you think from this 
that I disparage the master? Will you think from this that I 
slight the genius of the man who, more than anyone else, proved the 
capabilities of counterpoint, proved the boundless resources of 
fundamental harmony? Oh, no! Let me not so misrepresent the 
feeling that I have at heart. We should do injustice to even this 
great master if blindly, or may I say deafly, we accepted everything 
he wrote as a model for our imitation. It is only by dissecting the 
music and observing what is to be avoided that we may learn what 
is to be imitated. To reproduce his beauties is beyond our power, 
to avoid his faults is within the reach of everyone, and we pay him 
the greatest homage when we distinguish what is excellent from 
what is evitable. 

In Handel’s music the part-writing is more pure, the effect is 
more imposing, and let it be also said the length of some of the 
pieces is less superabundant. Especially in the solo numbers in the 
works of Bach, one will often find that the attention of an audience 
is not commensurate with the extent of the composition, and in 
instance after instance his pieces would have greater charm if they 
had less length. 

Mention has been made of some points of likeness and of unlike- 
ness in the minds and in the works of our double star in music, 
mention likewise has been made of some conspicuous incident in the 
biography of each. As to the latter, it may further be noticed that 
Handel overlived his peer by nearly nine years. One circuinstance, 
the saddest perhaps that can be told, is that both were blind in 
their later time. Handel received what may be esteemed as public 
honours at his death. The burial of Bach was private and un- 
noticed, his loss was unlamented by the authorities under whom he 
held his engagements, and his memory may be said to have been 
desecrated by the instantaneous appointment of a man to his post 
whose main merit was subserviency, and whose chief ability was his 
power to to nothing. 

Let us never forget that these two authors stand as a pyramid 
that will defy the ravages of time, and must ever be the monument 
of the musical powers of the eighteenth century; but if you will 
accept this fancy, let it be extended by the supposition that the 
pyramid is inverted, that its apex was in their own era, and that its 
constant expansion widens with the course of time, with the capa- 
bility of men to perceive if not to appreciate its vastness, and that 
as the cultivation of musical intellect advances so wili its apparent 
extent. We expect in generations to come there will still be regard 
to what these men have done, a regard which I trust we all here 
entertain. In summing up the whole estimate of the characters of 
the two, one may apply a term, which has almost become a cant 
— “9 say that the real ‘‘ music of the future” is that of Handel 
and Bach. 


—o—. 


“THE LOST SECRET.” 


The readers of this paper will remember a series of articles entitled 
*‘ The Lost Secret,” which were published from November, 1883, to 
April, 1884. The writer, Mr Schradieck, therein gives a condensed 
review of the development of the art of violin making and short 
biographical sketches of the most celebrated Italian violin makers, 
The main object of these articles, however, was to draw the attention 
of the manufacturers of violins to the discovery of the deceased Fr. 
Neiderheitmann, and to his experiments, which threw a new light on 
the darkness that had for more than a century enveloped the old Italian 
manufacture of violins. Readers of the Courier know that Neider- 
heitmann’s discovery consisted principally in proving, through a 
chemical analysis, that the wood used by Italian violin makers for 
their instruments had entirely different qualities from that employed 
by violin makers of other countries. The experiments connected 
with this discovery, namely, to impregnate the sounding wood with 
‘Canada Balsam,”* were continued for years by several violin 





* Canada balsam was the substance that had, by chemical analysis, been 
found in the wood of Italian violins. 











makers, and also by a few piano manufacturers, without, however, 
leading to any satisfactory results. 

Further investigations showed that formerly a tree yielding an 
excellent balsam had been cultivated in Italy; it was the balsam 
pine (pinus balsamea). Several circumstances led to the conclusion 
that the Italian violin makers had used the wood of this pine. The 
desire of drawing the attention of American violin makers to this 
important fact, induced Mr Schradieck to write the article, “‘ The 
Lost Secret,” the more so because the balsam pine has become ex- 
tinct in Europe, and at present grows only in America. 

The first violin maker who, partly by this article, but more 
especially in consequence of Mr Schradieck’s personal persuasion, 
was induced to try this wood as material for making violins, was 
Mr Albert Krell, of Cincinnati. He asked lumber dealers and 
others about the balsam pine (which was discovered later on to 
grow in enormous quantities in several states of the Union), and 
had a log sent to Cincinnati. It is well known the result was very 
satisfactory. 

The violin maker, Robert Glier, was the second who procured the 
wood, Mr Glier took particular pains to find out in what state the 
balsam pine thrives best, and for this purpose he undertook several 
journeys through this country. It seems that North Carolina is 
the best adapted for this kind of pine, as its climate is very similar 
to that of Italy. 

Scarcely a year has passed since the first experiments were made 
by Messrs Krell and Glier, and, notwithstanding the shortness of the 
time, the results have been aiscussed and disputed—we may well 
say, through the whole civilized world—giving the best evidence how 
eagerly and with how great an interest everything is greeted that 
may assist to solve the problem of the old Italian art of violin 
making. As is generalin such cases, the discovery had to encounter 
much opposition, and many an article was written that stigmatised 
it as humbug. Above all, the violin makers opposed the matter 
most energetically, and Mr Schradieck had to submit to much abuse. 
They considered it ridiculous and impertinent that he, as a layman, 
should venture to suggest to them, the men of the craft, the kind of 
material they were to use for their instruments. It is, however, a 
fact that many who were originally, very much opposed to the idea 
have now become entirely convinced of its excellence. In Germany, 
the violin maker, Patzelt, of “Dresden, and Schunemann, of 
Hamburgh have employed the wood with the best results. When 
Mr Schradieck was in Germany, last summer, he took two American 
violins (one made by Mr Krell and the other by Mr Glier) to Berlin, 
and left them with Mr Otto Lessman. Mr Lessman, who is the 
editor of one of the principal German musical papers, invited all 
violinists, and all that might feel any interest in the matter, to come 
and examine these violins. 

This resulted in a perfect pilgrimage of violinists to Mr Lessmann’s 
office. Among them was the celebrated Italian violin virtuosa, 
Signorina Teresina Tua, This artist, who is in Germany called the 
‘‘ violin-fairy,” was so delighted with the tone of the violins that 
she decided to play on one of them in her concert in Berlin. She 
chose the one made by Mr Glier. Mr Lessmann writes in his Paper 
that the tone of this violin completely filled the large hall, and that 
its quality was in no respect inferior to that of an Amati violin, on 
which Miss Tua had usually played. In a concert given a few days 
later, the young lady again son on a balsam violin, which had 
just been made by Mr Patzelt, in Dresden. In his report about this 
concert, Mr Lessmann writes: ‘‘ The young artist, who in the entire 
second concert had played on one of the American violins, in the 
last concert made use exclusively of the newest instrument, made in 
Dresden by Mr Ferdinand Patzelt. The top of this instrument is 
also made of balsam pine, and this violin is considered the best of 
the three instruments in question. Its tone is powerful and 
characteristic, like the voice of a heroic tenor, and withal, it is 
sweet, full, and rich, so that it held dominion over the large concert 
hall, which was crowded to its utmost. Miss Tua is so enchanted 
with the richness, the capacity of modulation, and the facility of 
drawing the sound out of this instrument, that she has decided to 
play all the concerts of her tour on it. Evidently the art of violin 
making is on the point of taking a decisive forward stride,— The 
Courier, Cincinnati, U.S. 








A DATE TO BE REMEMBERED.—Beethoven’s Fidelio was exactly 
80 years old, as far as the stage is concerned, on the 20th November 
last, having been first produced on the 20th November, 1805, at the 
Theater an der Wien, Vienna. It was brought out at a most 
unpropitious time. The Viennese were in a state of extreme 
dejection, for the French had just imposed a contribution of thirteen 
million florins on the city, and the Empress was ill. Despite an 
admirable cast, Fidelio was played only three nights, 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
( Translated from Jansen’s ‘‘ Davidsbiindler” by M. S. Grove. ) 
SCHUMANN AT HOME, 
(Continued from page 797.) 

In reviewing the last four years before Schumann’s marriage, we 
must not forget to mention his housekeeper, Mrs Devrient, a worthy 
woman, whose quiet and watchful careSchumann repaid with warmest 
thanks. On the death of her husband she left Leipsic and removed 
to Zwickau. Schumann’s high opinion of her, and his perfect 
confidence in her may be gathered from a letter to her, probably 
written at the death of his mother (February 4, 1836,), when his 
increasing affection for Clara Wieck was making him very unsettled. 
‘‘Your delightful letter was indeed a comfort. Its words were 
exactly fitted for one whose heart is so often torn with anguish. Why 
should I complain to you of frustrated plans, merited and unmerited 
pain, and youthful troubles such as fall to the lot of all? In spite 
of these, I still have my pleasant hours at the piano and in serious 
society, and am happy in the consciousness of an honourable sphere of 
activity and in the mae of producing works greater than I have hither- 
to done. But this exaltation sometimes results in such a presumptuous 
state of mind that I feel as if I could take the whole world by storm. 
The reaction is sure to follow, and then means have to be found to 
set myself straight again. But now no more of my trouble, and do 
not speak to me of my strange complication, the happy solution of 
which, though I can hardly say I expect, I, at any rate, pray for 
every day.” 

In July, 1836, he writes to Zuccalmaglio of a ‘‘ deep sorrow in his 
soul,” which has prevented his rousing himself to work. ‘ At last 
music and work, and, above all, the woods and fields, with youth 
and health, have brought me back strength and courage.” 


SCHUMANN AS A PIANIST. 


Schumann’s characteristics as a pianist were known only to a 
few ; and a few remarks on the subject may, therefore, not be un- 
welcome. 

We will first give an extract from a letter of Topken’s, referring 
to his »!aying with Schumann in Heidelberg. On the evening of 
the day on which they became acquainted, Schumann played 
Schubert’s E flat trio to a small circle of ladies and gentleman, of 
whom Topken was one: ‘‘ The first time,” says he, ‘that I was 
alone in Schumann’s room, I saw on his piano, beside other music, 
two MSS., one a symphony and the other a quartet, both bearing his 
name, As I thought it impossible that a young student, and an 
amateur, could have already composed two such works, I asked him 
who this Schumann was, on which he laughed and said it was 
himself, and mentioned that he had composed the quartet on 
leaving Leipsic for his friends there. We were prevented from 
speahing further on the subject by Schumann’s at once sitting down 
to the piano and playing me Hummel’s A minor concerto (first move- 
ment), and we did not again refer to it. They were probably youth- 
ful and immature productions, first attempts, which he was not 
anxious to discuss. The large form of both works contrasted 
strongly with the shorter pieces which he had composed in 
Heidelberg. Though he did not speak of those I mention, he always 
played his other pieces to me as soon as they were composed ; many 
of these were afterwards collected under the title of Papillons. 
There were besides the Abegg Variations (Op. 1) and the Toccata 
(Op. 7), which latter he played oftenest of all. Of a concerto for the 
= composed in Heidelberg, and mentioned by Wasielewski, I 

now nothing, nor of any other compositions supposed to have 
originated there.” 

They frequently played duets together, Schumann always taking 
the treble. They were particularly devoted to Schubert, whose 
Polonaises were great favourites of Schumann’s, and, as Topken 
said, he played them with inimitable expression. Tépken was 
unable to describe Schumann's playing more minutely than this, 
after a lapse of nearly fifty years. 

In another place he says of Schumann’s improvisations, ‘‘ I must 
acknowledge that these spontaneous effusions gave me more pleasure 
than I ever afterwards experienced, even from very great artists. 
Ideas flowed from him in a stream which was never exhausted. The 
same idea appeared again and again in different forms, and through 
all ran the originality and poetry of his genius, revealing the 
foundations of his musical being, energetic and powerful as well as 
tender and dreamy. 

Schumann mentions his own playing in a letter to Wieck (Heidel- 
berg, Nov. 6, 1829). After admitting that he has extemporized 
much and played little from notes, commenced many compositions 
and finished none, and gone neither forward nor backward, he con- 
tinues : ‘‘Still I feel that my touch in the forte has become much 
softer, and in the piano much firmer, and that it has more swing ; 
though, perhaps, I have lost in facility and precision, Without over- 





rating myself in the least, or being conceited, I am quite aware of my 
superiority over all the pianists in Hiedelberg! You have no 
idea how carelessly and roughly they play, of the hesitation, 
whimpering and blustering, and all the utter feebleness of their 
playing ; touch, sound, and melody are out of the question, and of 
study, finger-exercises, and scales, they have never in their lives 
heard. The other day some one played me the A minor Concerto.* 
He executed it, faithfully and faultlessly, with old-fashioned pre- 
cision, and a certain rhythmical march-time, and I praised him as he 
deserved. When I played it to him in return, he thought I played 
as correctly as he, but it all sounded different, and what was the 
reason of the difference? I fetched Herz’s ‘‘ Finger Exercises,” 
and told him to practice them for an hour a day, and play me the 
Concerto again in a week. He did so, and came to me after 
some days, enchanted and inspirited, calling me his good genius 
for having helped him so much. Then he played the Concerto, 
and it was certainly ten times better. I am now studying the last 
movement of Hummel’s F sharp minor Sonata, truly a titanic work, 
and more full of genius than any other composition of this great 
and earnest mind. This is the only thing that I shall play to you 
at Easter, and by it you shall measure your opinion as to my 
progress,” 

When Tépken visited Schumann in Leipsic, in the autumn of 
1830, the latter showed him the Don Juan Variations by Chopin, 
and played him several of them. 

At that time Schumann was studying piano-playing very hard, 
and for some time once more enjoyed the benefit of Wieck’s 
tuition. He would lock himself in for days, studying technical 
exercises, of which he had composed a good many, and set 
himself to master them with great perseverance. The nature of 
these studies, and the degree of execution he attained to, may be 
gathered from the preface to the first book of the Paganini Studies, 
with the interspersed exercises. 

His prudence certainly did not keep pace with his zeal, for among 
his finger gymnastics he hit upon such doubtful experiments that at 
last the second finger of his right hand became quite useless. By 
electrical treatment the finger was prevented from ruin, but it always 
remained weak. Schumann had left off his lessons with Wieck in 
the summer of 1831, intending to continue them under Hummel, and 
on going to him in the August of that year, the plan had to be aban- 
doned on account of the stiffness of his finger. ‘‘I now play the 
piano but little,” he writes, ‘‘one of the fingers of my right hand is 
useless, owing to an injury, unimportant in itself, but by neglect 
becoming so serious that I can hardly use that hand.” Ina letter 
of 1839, to Simonin de Lire, he refers to it again: ‘‘ By an unlucky 
fate I am deprived of the perfect use of my right hand, and do not 
play as I feel I could. Some of the fingers have become so weak 
through too much writing and playing that I can hardly use them. 
This often troubles me. Still, every now and then Heaven gives me 
a consoling thought and my hopes revive.” 

The abandonment of the career of a virtuoso did not, however, 
necessitate giving up the piano altogether. At times he still played 
a great deal, mostly when alone in his own room, especially in the 
twilight, but he was also quite willing to play when he had friends 
with him. 

(To be continued. ) 








SratisticaAL.—The Italian papers give a list of 53 theatres in 
Italy which are about to open for the carneval season, and also the 
names of the works which will be played on the first night. ‘Twelve 
theatres will open with operas due to French composers. They are 
the Teatro Regio, Turin, ; the Teatro Filarmonico, Verona ; and the 
Teatro delle Muse, Ancona, where La Juive will be performed ; the 
Teatro della Pergola, Florence ; the Teatro Verdi, Padua; and the 
Teatro Comunale, Faenza, where Mignon will be performed ; the 
Teatro Chiabrera, Savona, and the Teatro Municipale, Vigevano, 
where Fiuust will be performed ; the Teatro Manzoni, Pistoja, and 
the ‘I'eatro Chiarle, where Fra Diavolo will be performed; and, 
lastly, the Scala, Milan, where Carmen, and the Teatro Comunale, 
Trieste, where Les Diamants de la Couronne will be the attraction. 
Furthermore, operas for which French authors have supplied com- 
posers of other nationalities with librettos will be given at nine 
theatres, namely : La Favorita, at the Teatro Rossini, Leghorn ; the 
Teatro Bellini, Palermo; the Teatro Fraschini, Pavia; the Teatro 
Principe Umberto, Oneglia ; and the Teatro Pavone, Perugia ; 
L’ Africaine at the Teatro Civico, Vercelli ; Les Vépres Siciliennes at 
the Teatro Paisiello, Lecce; La Fille du Régiment at the Teatro 
Fenice, Camerino ; and Dinorah at the Teatro Civico, Cunco. 





* That is, Hummel’s, The expression gives an indication of the exaggerated 
estimation in which Schumann seems to have held Hummel in his early days, 
See, too, what follows on the F sharp minor Sonata. 
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WILLIAM JAMES GLANVILL. 
Died Dec. 15, 1885. 








Mr Glanvill’s connection with the musical profession dates 
back to the time of the Ancient Concerts and Mr Lumley’s early 
management of Her Majesty’s Theatre. He was one of the band 
that seceded from that establishment in 1847 to follow Mr Costa’s 
baton at the then new Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and 
retained his position as one of the violas there during the entire 
time of Sir Michael Costa’s directorship. He will also be 
remembered as being associated with the festivals of the Three 
Choirs, and, indeed, most of the country festivals. He 
remembered Alfred Mellon as a lad playing one of the violins at 
the Birmingham Festival, and was one of the little band of instru- 
mentalists that Mr Mellon gathered around him at the Adelphi 
Theatre at the commencement of his caveer in London; he was 
also one of those chosen by Mr Mellon for his Orchestral Union 
Concerts in London, Royal English Opera, and Promenade 
Concerts; he was likewise one of M. Jullien’s orchestra. Of the 
Royal Society of Musicians he was, at the time of his death, the 
second oldest member, having been elected in 1826. He followed 
his profession up to the time he was seventy years of age, when 
increasing deafness compelled him to relinquish it. Since that 
time it has given him great grief to look through the lists of 
orchestras of ihe present day and to find the names of those he 
had known and whose friendship he had valued one by one drop 
out of them. He died at the Culford Road, Ball’s Pond Road, 
on the 15th Dec., in his 81st year, and was interred on Monday, 
Dec. 21, at Nunhead Cemetery. 


—_—o—— 


HOW COMPOSERS CREATE. 

During the Graaf Trial the public were reminded of the fact 
that Schiller was excited to poetical creation by the smell of 
rotten apples. A short time since Erbach told his readers by 
what particular influences composers are impelled to write. We 
will give only a few of the cases he mentions. 

Chopin, that genial poet on the piano, was affected in an extra- 
ordinary degree by the weather. With a blue sky and streaming 
sunshine, he produced those brilliant and fiery tone-poems which 
caused his friend and admirer, Robert Schumann, to remark : 
“Chopin is, after all, the boldest and proudest genius of our 
time.” When the sky was overcast, on still autumnal days, when 
naught was heard save the rustling of the leaves as they fell 
slowly from the trees, he wrote his melancholy “ Notturni.” One 
day, when the rain kept continuously drizzling down, his friend, 
Georges Sand, called on him. She entered as he was playing a 
little piece, a prelude, which he had just finished. ‘ Good 
Heavens!” she exclaimed. “flow melancholy! It is enough 
to kill one!” “ Yes,” rejoined Chopin, “I fancied, while writing 
it, that I was lying in my coflin with the rain dropping incessantly 
on the lid.” 

On another occasion, he returned home on a fearfully tempestu- 
ous night from a brilliant ball. His imagination was powerfully 
affected by the contrast between the luxurious festivity and the 
wild turmoil of the elements, and he threw off the Grandiose 
Polonaise in A flat major, which faithfully reproduces the double 
phase of feeling: in the first part, glitter and proud jubilation, 
while in the middle movement we fancy we hear a group of 
Uhlans on the desolate steppe as, with clattering hoofs, their 
horses dash forward through the nocturnal storm. The 
composer's fancy was worked up to such a pitch, that, while he 
was playing the Polonaise at night, he suddenly saw, in a vision, 
the door fly open and a proud gathering of Polish knights and 
noble ladies, in the national costume, pass, two and two, with the 
stately Polonaise step, through the room. 

As a general rule, natural phenomena strongly affect artists. 
In his very interesting A utobiography, Ludwig Spohr informs us 
that his best ideas struck him at fires and such like events, Thus 
he was in Vienna on one occasion when there was an inundation. 
The water had already forced its way as far as the second floor of 
the house in which he occupied the third, but no one could prevail 
upon him to leave his quarters because at the sight of the ad- 
vaneing masses of water he had been inspired with the leading 
idea of one of his most beautiful Symphonies, and wanted to write 











it down before quitting the place. Just in the same manner, great 
sorrow strongly excited his powers of imagination. When his 
wife was dying and his heart was breaking with grief, the 
sweetest and purest melodies kept coursing through his brain, and 
he could not help quickly fixing them on paper. 

Quite different was it with Rossini, the joyous Epicurean, who 
went himself to market to purchase for his table the best and most 
delicate of everything. He derived inspiration from dinner, from 
dainties and champagne, from beautiful and richly dressed women, 
from merry and witty conversation. After a luxurious repast, he 
retired to his study and filled sheet upon sheet of letter paper, 
without stopping or hesitating, with the most brilliant suggestions 
of his genius, which flowed on in a broad and inexhaustible stream 
when cheerfulness, brightness, and the full enjoyment of life 
smiled on him. In misfortune and sorrow, face to face with the 
night-side of nature, his genius would have been dumb. 

Meyerbeer was as unlike him as possible in his mode of produc- 
tion. Endowed with an extraordinary comprehension of art, the 
brilliant eclectic sought for his most powerful effects with subtle 
refinement. A splendid pianist, he sat for hours at the piano, 
without which he could not have composed, experimenting, feel- 
ing his way, and altering, till he found the wished-for melody, 
which he then, and not till then, wrote down. 

“For me there is nothing more wearisome and unsympathetic 
than the manner in which Meyerbeer puts together his operas,” 
said Richard Wagner. Nevertheless, very effective works 
resulted from this mode of proceeding, even though Meyerbeer’s 
music is not unjustly accused of straining after effect. 

Halévy, the composer of La Juive, could work only by the 
hissing noise of a teakettle full of boiling water. [is two sisters, 
who were tenderly careful of him, displayed the greatest anxiety 
lest during the time he was writing the fire under the kettle 
should go out, for his fancy ceased with the cessation of the 
regular bubbling of the water and of the steam issuing from it. 

Spontini, the author of Ferdinand Cortez, worked with all sorts 
of helps; when composing, he was always surrounded by a large 
number of scientific books on his art, and these he constantly 
consulted. 

Bellini could hit on his melting melodies only in a room 
decorated with pictures and statues, and filled with fragrant 
flowers. That Richard Wagner, also, who, in other respects, had 
not the slightest quality in common with the frequently far too 
sweet Italian, was fund of noble and grandly ornamented and 
grandly furnished rooms, is a well-known fact. 

Hector Berlioz, the lonely man, little understood among French 
composers, produced the finest works of his fancy when his wife 
—before her marriage, Miss Smithson, the bandsome and talented 
heroine of Drury Lane Theatre, London—had inspired him by 
reciting some of the most beautiful passages from Shakspere. 
This was especially the case during the composition of his grand 
symphony, Roméo et Juliette—Hamburgh Paper. 





NEW YEAR'S HOURS. 

Fair New Year’s hours that unto me restore 

Life’s early sweetness! How I love to stand 
And listen to the bells that peal'd of yore, 

While Mem’ry comes and takes me by the hand! 
I sce myself a little child once more, 

Joyous as any ’mid the rosy band, 
Standing upon life’s fair and golden shore, 

While all the future looks so bright and grand. 


How many fragrant blossoms have been crush’d 
Since that sweet time of gladness and of hope ! 
And of the heart what music has b en bush’d ! 
With many a trial maturer years must cope. 
And yet to-day I Jift my song of praise— 
The ocean of God’s love for evermere 
Doth flow, and forward Faith directs her gaze 
To the New Year on the Eternal Shore. 
Copyright. Sarau Ann Stowe, 











On the lst February next, Mdme Pauline Lucca, who at present 
is ill in Kussia, intends starting, if sufficiently recovered, on an 
eighteen days’ tour, in the course of which she will visit Hamburgh, 
Kiel, Liibeck, Bremen, Hanover, and Berlin. 
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A MAD VISITOR. 


In his weekly letter to the Brussels Guide Musical, the 
eminent critic, M. Arthur Pougin, writes as follows :— 


‘‘A fortnight ago a gentleman, irreproachably dressed, aged about 
fifty, rather curt in his speech, with a bold expression of face, heavy 
eyebrows, and very thick imperial and mustachios, went to 220, Rue 
de Rivoli, and, ringing at M. Léo Delibes’, asked to see the master. 
Our friend Delibes is not very early in his habits; going to bed, as a 
rule, tate ; like most of those who lead a more or less theatrical life, 
he is rather fond of being allowed to sleep at his ease till he begins 
to feel the approach of breakfast time. Now it was scarcely ten 
o’clock in the morning when the Stranger in question asked for a 
few instants’ conversation with him. Jean, his excellent valet, who 
knows his ways, replying to the visitor said that ‘‘ Master” was not 
yet visible for anyone. The Stranger still urged his request and 
with great coolness said to the servant. “It is absolutely necessary 
for me to speak to your master. I bring him forty thousand francs! 
A man is always at home to anyone who brings forty thousand 
francs.” At these words, Jean, somewhat staggered and 
still more perplexed, hesitated a little, scratched his ear, 
turned the matter seriously over in his mind, and finally decided on 
ushering the visitor into a sitting-room, and on going to wake his 
master, to whom he related what had happened. Delibes, though 
half asleep, scented a colossal hoax in this announcement of forty 
thousand francs, which he did not expect from any quarter, and 
which seemed to fall from the skies. Nevertheless, he determined 
to get up, dressed himself in hot haste, fretting and fuming all the 
time, and went down to the sitting-room to his obtrusive visitor, 
who displayed the amiable and smiling physiogonomy we all know 
him to possess. The Stranger introduced himself, mentioned his 
name and profession, and, preserving all the time his unalterable 
composure, expressed himself in something like the following terms : 
‘Sir, I sent you word that I brought you forty thousand francs, and 
this is absolutely true, for here they are.’ Speaking thus, he pre- 
sented a rather bulky parcel to Delibes. With a rather scared look 
the composer enquired what was contained in the parcel. ‘It con- 
tains,’ replied the other, ‘the libretto of a three-act comic opera 
that I have taken for you from one of Alexandre Dumas’ 
prettiest comedies, Les Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr. I have come 
to beg you to set it to music, and you must see what will 
be its value when you have taken it in hand.’ More and 
more uneasy, Delibes, who did not feel the least inclined to 
set Les Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr, made some vague excuse to his 
interlocutor, whom he showed out with all the marks of the most 
delicate courtesy. When the visitor had gone, Delibes said to him- 
self that he should have thought he had had to do with a madman 
had he not known, at least by name, the strange but very 
honourable gentleman who had come and deranged him in so off- 
hand a fashion. 

‘** Alas! Delibes was not much mistaken. If it had not openly 
broken out, madness was seething furiously in a brain already 
much affected. The stranger was no other than our ex- 
cellent and unfortunate colleague, Ernest Dubreuil, and I have 
heard this very day that the poor fellow has fallen a victim to 
insanity, and that it has been necessary to convey him to a private 
asylum. He has been attacked like so many others with ‘the mad- 
ness of riches,’ which, we are told, never spares any one whom it 
seizes, and which was indicated to a certain extent by the nature of 
his conduct towards Delibes. I should not have narrated to you 
this story at such length had not Dubreuil happened to be, at the 
present moment, mixed up, in a certain degree, with your artistic 
life, since he wrote the libretto of Saint-Mégrin, the opera of MM. 
Paul and Lucien Hillemacher, which is now being got up at the 
Monnaie, and which he took from another piece by Alexandre 
Dumas, Henri III. et sa Cow. What adds to the bitterness of this 
sorrowful event is that poor Dubreuil leaves a wife and three 
children well nigh destitute.” 

The following is the cast of the above mentioned opera, Saznf- 
Mégrin, now in rehearsal at the Théitre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 
The Duchesse de Guise, Mdme C. Mézeray; Robert, a Page, 
Mdme B. Lecompte; Marie, Mdme Golle; Mdlle de Noailles, 
Mdme Barbot; Saint-Mégrin, M. Furst; Joyeuse, M. Frédéric 
Boyer; Henri IIT., M. Nerval ; the Duc de Guise, M. Renaud ; 
Ruggieri, M. Devriés D’Epernon, M. Séguer; and Bussy, M. 
Frankin, 








The baritone, Battistini, was to be married on the 18th inst., at 
Madrid, to Sefiorita Dolores Figueroa, daughter of General Figueroa. 

Anton Rubinstein is reported to have refused a very lucrative 
offer made him by an American manager to visit the United States. 





FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 


TovLouse.—M. Louis Deffés, an old “ Prix de Rome,” and at 
present Director of the Conservatory here, has been elected a 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, Paris, in 
preference to MM. Johannes Brahms, Grieg, and Peter Benoit, all 
candidates for the honour. 


HAVANNAH.—The Commander’s Cross of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic has been conferred on Gaspar Villate, a native of this place, 
composer of, among other things, Zilia, performed at the Théatre 
Italien, Paris, of La Czarine, poem by Armand Silvestre, and of the 
grand opera of Balthazar, successfully produced a few months since 
at the Teatro Real, Madrid, as well as of the Funeral March executed 
by the band of the Royal Halberdiers at the funeral of King 
Alfonso, in Madrid. 

VERDI'S NEW OPERA.—According to the Paris Temps, Iago is in a 
forward state, though, as he himself said a short time since to a 
friend of his, a celebrated painter residing in Paris, the Maestro does 
not work as quickly as he used todo, ‘One must make allowance 
for age,” he remarked. Jago will be first performed at the Scala, 
Milan, probably next season, and Tamagno has already been chosen 
to represent Othello. For the title part Verdi would like, it is said, 
to secure M. Maurel. The author of the words is Arrigo Boito, who, 
besides writing for himself the book of Mefistofele, and that of 
Nerone, an opera on which he has been engaged for the last six 
years, has supplied Signor Faccio, conductor at the Milan Scala, with 
an Amleto, Signor Bottesini, the celebrated double-bassist, with an 
Ero e Leandro, and Signor Ponchielli with Joconda. 

BERLIN.—The 10th inst. was the 70th birthday of Herr von 
Hiilsen, Intendant-General of the Theatres Royal here. The letters, 
telegrams, wreaths, bouquets, and congratulations forwarded from 
all sorts and conditions of men showed in what high esteem he is 
held.—With the commencement of the New Year, Promenade 
Concerts, on the model of those so popular in London, are to be 

iven at Kroll’s Theatre.—The Louisenstidtisches Theater is let 
rom the first June next to Herr Meyer, manager of the Wilhelm- 
Theater, Dantzic.—Foremost among the numerous concerts given 
of late must be mentioned that in memory of the late Friedrich 
Kiel, when his Requiem, in A flat, was admirably performed under 
Joachim’s direction, in the large room of the Royal High School of 
Music, by the pupils of the institution. Other concerts have been 
those of Herr Philip Scharwenka, at the Singakademie ; the third 
Chamber-Music Evening of Mdlle Martha Schwieder, Herren F. 
Meyer, Eugen Sandow; and the fourth Extra Evening in the 
Concerthaus. 








Mdme Sembrich will commence a fresh tour on the 7th January, 
first visiting St Petersburgh and other Russian cities, and after- 
wards the principal cities of Germany. 

MvsicaL AUTOGRAPHS.—A most interesting collection was sold 
by auction a short time since in Paris. The following are some of 
the principal lots, with the sums paid for them : a letter from Beet- 
hoven fetched 150 francs ; a letter from Antoine Boesset to Hugo 
Grotius, 155 francs ; a letter from Mozart to his Sister, 500 francs ; 
a letter from Chopin, 59 francs ; four letters from Donizetti, 25, 20, 
30, and 25 francs each respectively ; two letters from Grétry, 35 
and 30 francs each respectively ; a letter from Haydn to his pub- 
lisher, Artaria, 125 francs; three letters from Mendelssohn, 80, 55, 
and 38 francs each respectively ; a letter from Father Martini, 50 
francs; a letter from Meyerbeer to his Brother, 31 francs; five 
letters from Weber, 80, 75, 50, 40, and 45 francs each respectively ; 
a letter from Paganini, 26 francs ; a letter from Piccinni, 20 francs ; 
a letter, dated 1652, from Salvator Rosa, 65 francs; a letter from 
Sacchini, 70 francs; a receipt, dated 1610, and bearing only the 
signature of Pierre Guédron, Musical Superintendent to Louis XIII., 
30 francs ; a letter from Hummel, 26 francs ; a letter from Verdi, 
15 francs ; three letters from Richard Wagner, 22, 23, and 20 francs 
each respectively. Among the autographic musical MSS. may be 
cited a composition by Mozart, 500 francs; an entire series of 
madrigals by Lotti, forming a volume of 206 pages, 120 francs ; 78 
pages of M. Gounod’soratorio, La Rédemption, 50 francs ; an autograph 
collection of Lanner, the celebrated waltz-writer, 40 francs ; three 
parcels of compositions by Franz Liszt, 25, 50, and 100 francs each 
respectively ; a fugue by Litolff, 25 francs; the en MS. 
of Pergolese’s Stabat Mater Dolorosa, from the collection of Leopold 
Mozart, and with the latter’s signature on the title-page, 105 francs ; 
and a piece by Salieri, 50 francs. There was also a lot thus cata- 
logued : ‘‘1. Lock of Spontini’s hair ; 2. Lock of Cherubini’s hair, 
with, as a certificate of genuineness, an autographic letter, bearing 
the signature of Maurice Schlesinger, the music publisher,” This 
lot was knocked down for 20 francs, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE THIRTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 11, 1886, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet in A major, No. 5, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Hausmann; 
Songs (Dvorak )—Mr Edward Lloyd ; Etudes Symphoniques, for pianoforte alone 
(Schumann)—Miss Fanny Davies. 

Parr II.—Moto Perpetuo, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment 
(Paganini)—Mdme Norman-Néruda; Song, “ The Garland” (Mendelssohn)— 
Mr Edward Lloyd ; Trio in E flat, Op. 100, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Schubert )—Miss Fanny Davies, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Herr Hausmann. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Programme 
FOR 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 16, 1886, 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 











Andante in E major and Scherzo in A minor, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Mendelssohn)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and 
Hausmann ; Air, ‘‘ Del minacciar del vento” (Handel)—Mr Santley; Nocturne 
in B flat minor, Op. 9, No. 1 (Chopin), and Scherzo in E flat minor (Brahms), 
for pianoforte alone—Mr Charles Hallé; Mahrchenerzahlungen, for pianoforte, 
violin, and viola, first time (Schumann)—Mr Charles Hallé, Mdme Norman- 
Néruda, and Herr Straus; Songs, “‘ Du bist wie eine Blume” and ‘Ich grolle 
nicht” (Schumann)—Mr Santley; Septet in E flat, Op. 20, for violip, viola, 
clarionet, French horn, bassoon, violoncello, and contrabass (Beethoven)—Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, MM. Straus, Lazarus, Paersch, Wotton, Hausmann, and 
Bottesini. 

Accompanist—Mr S1pney NAYtLor. 








4 
To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
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THE MS. SCORE OF DON JUAN.* 

At the present moment people are talking a great deal about 
the MS. score of Don Juan, and our colleagues of the French and 
foreign press are publishing more or less fanciful accounts respect- 
ing it. A paragraph copied by the Temps from the Frankfurter 
Zeituny states that Mdme Viardot inherited the autographic 
treasure from her father, while another paper asserts that it was 
given her by her sister, Mdme Malibran; in England and in 
Germany notices appear every day stating that Mdme Viardot is 
endeavouring to sell it, and then again we are informed that she 
intends offering it to the Municipality of Vienna and contributing 
by her magnificent gift towards the erection of a monument “in 
honour of Mozart.” As, without setting up as prophets, we may 
predict that the works of the master of masters, as Rossini was 
accustomed to call him, will not be soon forgotten, and that for a 
long time to come the history of each of them will excite public 
curiosity, we think it may be useful to recount by what happy 
chance the MS. of Den Juan became the property of Mdine 
Viardot. 

At the death of Herr André, of Offenbach, who was Mozart’s 
publisher, the MSS. which he had acquired in the course of 
business were divided among his children, The MS, of Don Juan 
fell to the share of his daughter, Mdme Streicher, who had 
married a pianoforte-maker in Vienna. Some thirty years ago 
Mdme Streicher, wishing to dispose of the glorious inheritance, 
entered for the purpose into communication with the Austrian 
Government. The latter refused, however, to entertain the 
project on the plea that they already possessed one of the master’s 
works—Die Zauberflite, we believe. Mdme Streicher then went 
to Berlin, where she was not more fortunate, while in another 














* From La République Francaise. 








capital such an acquisition was considered useless, because the 
library contained “several specimens of Mozart’s handwriting.” 
Wearied with her unsuccessful efforts, Mdme Streicher begged 
one of her relatives, M. Pauer, an artist much esteemed in 
England, to broach the subject to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. This was in 1856. 

At that time M. and Mdme Viardot, who were making a short 
stay in London, used occasionally to see M. Pauer. The latter 
met M. Viardot one morning, and, as they were walking along, 
mentioned incidentally the mission entrusted to him, a mission 
which was somewhat embarrassing. The British Museum was in 
a stingy mood, though the price fixed by Mdme Streicher was 
comparatively by no means high. The difference between the 
sum offered and the sum demanded was twenty or five-and-twenty 
guineas. A mere nothing. The negotiations were still proceed- 
ing, but such bargaining could not last long, and the British 
Museum was evidently about to profit by its unique opportunity. 
M. Viardot absolutely worshipped Mozart, and expressed a very 
natural wish to see the MS. M. Pauer readily complied with this 
wish, and, a few minutes after his conversation with the latter, M. 
Viardot had before him the little parchment-bound MS. books con- 
taining I/ Dissoluto punito, o sia Don Giovanni, the masterpiece of 
the incomparable musician, who died at the age of six-and-thirty, 
leaving six hundred and eighty complete and published works, 
together with two hundred and ninety-four incomplete and 
unpublished, making a total of nine hundred and twenty. 

All the full score of Don Juan is written on coarse oblong music 
paper with only twelve staves to the page. The handwriting is 
exceedingly legible and neat; there are few or no erasures. One 
bar is cut out in Leporello’s air, and three are suppressed in the 
Window-trio. A page of Zerlina’s air is traversed by a broad 
line, but this is not a cut, for the page has always been sung. 
Lastly, everything shows that Mozart wrote his great works 
readily, and that he did not sit down to his desk till his bright 
genius had thought them well over and had them entirely in his 
mind. His impetuous pen seems, however, to have found a 
difficulty in keeping up with his thoughts, and yet no detail 
escapes him. The different gradations of light and shade, and the 
changes of accentuation, are marked with scrupulous care for 
every instrument, but there is not a single direction of the kind 
for the vocal parts. This proves that the singers ought to follow 
exactly, and never deviate from, the nuances of the orchestra. 
From the colour of the ink it is evident that Mozart began by 
writing the vocal parts and the quartet; when this first task was 
accomplished, he wrote the harmony, that is the parts for the 
wind instruments. In the finale, on the entry of the Commander, 
the ascending and descending scales for the first violins, which are 
so poignantly effective, were added afterwards. The bars are too 
small to contain them, and the notes are written one on the other. 
The first phrase of Donna Anna’s air, “Or sai chi l’onore,” was 
not conceived as we all know it. Not until he wrote it a second 
time did Mozart definitively settle its outline. He then went 
back to the first page, modifying the second, fourth, and s‘xth 
bars. 

The MS. contains, also, an air in G for Ottavio, which bears the 
date of the 24th April, 1788, and is the only dated number ; an 
air in F for Mazetto, which precedes the famous duet: “ La ci 
darem la mano ”—two airs which have never been sung in France 
—and, lastly, a grand finale, always omitted everywhere. When 
Don Juan has disappeared in the bowels of the earth, all the 
personages in the piece rush on the stage, loudly congratulate one 
another on his tragic end, and exclaim : “The death of the wicked 
is always in keeping with their life!” This is the moral of Da 
Ponte’s drama. 

We left M. Viardot buried in the contemplation of the 
immortal work at M. Pauer’s. After examining it a long time, 
he felt the idea of parting from it unbearable. Ie spontaneously 
offered M. Pauer the sum Mdme Streicher asked the British 
Museum. Ilis offer being joyfully accepted, he then and there 
carried off home with him the famous little MS. books. This 
time the English were beaten, a fact at which, it is said, they 
were by no means pleased. 

Almost immediately afterwards, the Emperor of Austria, 
through Dr Pacher, of Vienna, asked M. Viardot to let him have 
the artistic relic, and M. Viardot, as the reader will readily 
believe, declined to do so, On one occasion, however, he consented 
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to part with it for a few months, and Don Juan was exhibited at 
the Trocadéro Palace in 1878. ‘Two editions conformable to the 
MS. have been published: one by Herr Leuckart, of Breslau, who 
sent Herr Gugler to Baden, where M. Viardot was then residing, 
to make a copy, and the second by Herren Breitkopf & Hiirtel, 
whose representative, Herr Rietz, also went to Baden. 

We may add, in conclusion, that offers to purchase reach Mdine 
Viardot from all quarters of Europe, but altogether in vain, for 
we know that she assuredly will not allow her precious property 
to pass out of her hands. If, by any improbable chance, she 
changed her mind, we can, moreover, affirm that it would not be 
the offers from Germany or England which would be accepted. 
Hlappen what may, the MS. score of Don Juan will never leave 
France. ‘ Apu. DuvERNoy. 


—_—J0—— 


CONCERTS. 


SCHUBERT Society.—The two hundred and thirty eighth svirée, 
the last of the nineteenth season, took place at Wandsworth on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 16, on which occasion several young 
vocalists made their début, They were assisted by Mdmes Beresford, 
Kendal, Spencer, Smith, and Schuberth, Messrs van Lenop, 
Thomas, Swears, &c. Herr Schuberth conducted. 

THorNToN Heatu Musica, Socrery.—The first concert of the 
twelfth season was given at the Public Hall on Tuesday, November 
24th, the work chosen being KF. H. Cowen’s Rose Maiden. The 
solos were admirably rendered by Miss Alice Parry, Messrs Ormond 
Yearsley and Chas. Copland. The contralto soloist, Miss Ellis, 
being absent, her solo and the trio, ‘‘ Hast thou wandered ?” had to 
be omitted. The choruses were all rendered with great precision, 
reflecting credit on the painstaking conductor, Mr Ernest Kiver, 
who is to be congratulated on the marked improvement in the 
chorus since his appointment. Mr Alfred Izard was a most ettivient 
accompanist.-—-G. . M. 

Tuer Musical Artists’ Society gave their thirty-ninth performance 
of new compositions at Willis’s Rooms on the evening of December 
12th. The programme comprised string quartets, by Messrs Aguilar 
and M. H. Bell ; a trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Mr 
G. W. Hammond ; and a duo brillant, for four hands on one piano- 
forte, by Mr Charles E. Stephens, besides some agreeable vocal com- 
positions (including ‘‘A Fairy Song,” by Mr Herbert Baines) and 
shorter pieces for pianoforte alone. ‘The quartets had full justice 
done them by Messrs Wiener, Ellis Roberts, Alex. Wright, and 
Albert. Mr Stephens was ably assisted in the performance of bis 
clever duet by Miss KE. Lawrence, Messrs Wiener and Albert being 
associated with Mr Hammond in the rendering of his trio. The 
concert was much enjoyed by a thoroughly appreciative audience. 

Tue last Students’ Concert for the year 1885 in connection with 
the Highbury and Islington Organ School and College of Music, 
134, Downham Road, N. (in union with Trinity College, London, ), 
took place at the Highbury Atheneum on Friday evening, December 
the 18th, when that magnificently large hall was literally packed 
with a most fashionable and appreciative audience. Every item in 
the programme was excellently rendered, reflecting the greatest 
credit on Miss Berrie Stephens, who is the principal of this institu- 
tion, showing, as every student did, a most careful and painstaking 
musical training. —H. 8. 

Signor Rr gave his Winter Concert at 2, Queen’s Gate Place, the 
splendid mansion of Colonel and Mrs Coply Wray, when a brilliant 
assembly gave a cordial greeting to the young vocalist. Amongst 
the artists who assisted were Mdlle Ida Corani, Miss Fitzgerald, a 
newly imported soprano from Milan and Dublin, Mr Mason, a 
distinguished amateur basso-buffo, and Signor Erba. Signor Bisaccio 
conducted. 

Miss Gittum’s PiANoForTE Recirau.—Following up her past 
recitals Miss Gillum gave another proof of her many excellent 
attributes by a concert held in the Lecture Hall of Surbiton last 
Friday evening, when she was assisted by Signor Guido Papini and 
Mdlle Giovanna Ameris. The programme began with Rubinstein’s 
Sonata for piano and violin, in A minor, in which Miss Gillum and 
—_ Papini were heard to the highest advantage. The pianist’s 
other solos were a group of four pieces, comprising Scarlatti’s two 
short Allegros in B and G major, Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp 
major, Thalberg’s Study in E flat, and Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E 
minor, all receiving the warmest applause. Signor Papini created 
much enthusiasm by two of his own compositions, entitled ‘‘ Nuit 
Etoilée” and a Saltarello, the latter piece producing an encore, 
when the gifted violinist played Bazzini’s ‘‘Ronde des Lutins.” 
Mdlle Ameris sang Tosti’s ‘‘ Good-bye,” ‘‘ La Stella Confidente ” 
(violin obbligato, Sig. Papini), and a Scotch ballad, After Miss 





Gillum’s performance of the Appassionata, which in point of execu- 
tive ability was worthily represented, Miss Gillum and Mr Charles 
Davison performed Schumann’s Duet for two pianofortes, in B flat, 
the remainder of the concert being composed of Field’s Nocturne, 
No. 5, admirably transcribed for the violin by Signor Papini, and 
Heller and Ernst’s ‘‘ Pensée Fugitive,” in D major, both rendered 
to perfection by Miss Gillum and Signor Papini. Mr Charles 
Davison was the accompanist.—C. D. 

Tue interesting progress made in our Academics and Schools of 
Music has been amply demonstrated during the past week, con- 
certs having been given by the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Highbury Organ School and College of Music, when many students 
had an opportunity of exhibiting their talent before a friendly 
audience. * addition to the above Institutions, it is pleasing to note 
how much sound tuition of an unostentatious character is being 
carried on, the results of which, although eminently satisfactory, 
have not always the advantage of being brought into prominence by 
public displays. ‘The recital of Chamber Music by the pupils of the 
Harrow Music School (South Hampstead branch), at the Eyre Arms 
Assembly Rooms on December 16 reflects great credit on the 
Principals, Miss Hannah L. Fox and Miss Bessie Frost, for the ex- 
cellent training of pupils entrusted to them for musical tuition. 
Among the instrumentalists Misses M. Tonneau, L. Horriss, E. and 
F. Stephens, may be commended for their effective pianoforte playing. 
There were also some pleasing vocal displays by Misses K. Howell, 
Carrie Stephens, M. Spackman and Mrs Brooks. The students were 
ably assisted by Mr W. R. Cave (violin), and Mr Trust ( violoncello), 
the latter being associated with Miss Frost in Grieg’s Sonata for 
piano and violoncello. Altogether, the Principals may be con- 
gratulated on the success of their concert at which, also, several 
part songs were pleasingly rendered.— W. A. J. 


— VU 


PROVINCIAL. 


PityMovutH.—It was a happy inspiration that induced Mr Samuel 
Weekes to utilize for the purposes of his Private Orchestral Society 
concert in the Guildhall the sensation which Mdme Burns created on 
the occasion of her last visit to thistown. Mr Weekes had admirably 
consulted all tastes in the arrangement of his programme. The pro- 
duction of Cowen’s new cantata, The Sleeping Beauty, was in itself a 
great strain, but the society has done sufficient to prove—says 7'he 
Western Mercury—that the more exacting the ordeal the more 
resolute and conscientious the effort, the more finished and over- 
whelming the triumph. The work was expressly composed for the 
Birmingham Festival in August last, and it has, of course, never 
previously been presented in the Western Counties. It is un- 
questionably a masterful achievement, redundant in dramatic 
passages, and singularly adapted to the picturesque requirements of 
the stage. The principal singers were Mdme Georgina Burns, Mr 
Leslie Crotty, and Mr Hagyard. Mr Cowen’s beautiful composition, 
we need hardly say, was a genuine success, A miscellaneous; 
selection of music was given in the second part of the concert, im 
which Mdme Burns shone as a ‘‘ gem of the first water.” Her first 
contribution was the Polonaise “I am Titania,” from Ambrose 
Thomas’s Mignon. Her performance—says The Western Mercury— 
was not a success, it was a conquest, and Mdme Burns was compelled 
to return three times to bow her acknowledgments. Mr Leslie 
Crotty followed with the charming air from Goring Thomas's 
Esmeralda, ‘* What shall I do for my Queen,” into which he threw 
all the pathos of which only so accomplished an actor could be 
capable. Mdme Burns also sang ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,” and was compelled, so great was the applause, to repeat the 
last verse. The same compliment was paid to Mr Crotty after his 
tine delivery of the Toreador’s song from Carmen, and the concert. 
concluded with John Barnett’s popular trio, “This magic wove 
scarf.” 

MALvVERN.—The concert which is given every year at the close of 
the term took place on Friday evening, Dec. 18, at the College. 
The room was profusely decorated, under the direction of Dr 
Wachter, with evergreens, flags, and inscriptions. The audience 
was alarge and fashionable one, and included the Right Hon. Earl 
Beauchamp and Lady Beauchamp, Lady Sidgreaves, Lady Innes, 
Gen. Sir John Hawkins and Miss Hawkins, Mr D. A. Lindsay and 
Lady Harriett Lindsay, Admiral and Mrs Dorville, Mr G. W. 
Hastings, M.P., and Mrs Hastings, Rev. F . and Mrs Hopkinson, 
&c. The programme was a long and varied one. Mr Ehrke was 
encored for a well executed violin solo, and, in response to a similar 
compliment, Mr H. Ingleby sang “Hearts of Oak.” Mr Thornhill 
was heard to great advantage in the song, ‘‘ Father O’Flynn,” and 
was encored. Mr E. E. Bowyer acted as conductor, and the accom- 
paniments were played by Mr W. F. Newton. 
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Sourn He1Guam.—An interesting and successful concert, under 
the able direction of the parish organist, Mr W. Tyrrell, was given 
in the Parochial Hall on Monday evening, Dec. 14, by the members 
of the Trinity Church choir. There was a numerous audience. 

Diss.—The first concert of the Choral Society for the present 
season took place on Tuesday evening, Dec. 15, in the Corn Hall, 
which was well filled with an appreciative audience. The perform- 
ance consisted of Handel’s Messiah, the principal vocalists being 
Miss Fusselle, R.A.M., Miss F. Acton, Mr H. Pope (London), and 
Mr H. J. Brookes (Norwich Cathedral). The choruses were given 
by about eighty members of the society, and the instrumental 
selections by the band, which was strengthened by the help of several 
musicians from a distance. The programme was carried out with 
infinite credit, and the concert deserves to rank as one of the most 
successful yet given by the society, 

SrourPorT.—THE MusicaL Socirty.—The first concert of the 
present season was held in the Town Hall on Tuesday, Dec. 15, and 


passed off with considerable success and with credit to the members’ 


of the society. Judgiug from the applause with which their efforts 
were rewarded, it was evident that the audience appreciated the 
various items of the programme. All the soloists did well. The 
choruses and part songs were sung with precision, the accompani- 
ments being played by Mr J. Irving Glover (pianoforte) and Mr J. 
Leonard Wedley (harmonium). Mr F. J. Griffiths was the con- 
ductor, and played the accompaniments in the miscellaneous 
selection. The next concert will = given in March, when Mendels- 
sohn’s setting of the Forty-second Psalm will be performed, with the 
assistance of professional soloists. 

Bromyarpv.—The first of the Musical Society’s season’s concerts 
was held in the Lecture Hall, Church Street, and was very well 
attended. The programme included he May Queen, by Sterndale 
Bennett. The solo parts were sung by Miss Humphreys, Mr 
Blandford (Worcester), and Mr Dyke. The instrumental parts were 
rendered very artistically by a few friends from the ‘‘ faithful city,” 
and the choruses were taken by ladies and geutlemen residing in the 
town. Great credit is due—says Berrow’s Journal—to Mr W. C. Box, 
organist, of Worcester, who acted as conductor, for the time and 
trouble he must have taken in the matter. The gem of the evening 
was an instrumental gavotte, composed by Mr Box, which was 
loudly encored. Miss Humphreys has a charming voice of great 
compass, and sang the songs allotted her with great taste, and was 
repeatedly encored. The singing of Mr Blandford and Mr Dyke was 
highly appreciated, as also was Mr Dyson for his violin solo. 

Eastnor.—By the kind invitation of Lady Henry Somerset, a 
large audience gathered together cn Wednesday, December 16, in 
the great hall of Eastnor Castle to listen to an excellent concert, 
which was given by some distinguished amateurs who were staying 
at the castle. The greater part of the performance was undertaken 
by six members of the University of Oxford, hailing from Keble 
College, assisted by a niece of Lady H. Somerset, and by Rev. E. V. 
Hall and Mrs Hall. At the conclusion of the concert hearty cheers 
were given for Lady Henry Somerset, Lady Tavistock, and the 
Countess Somers. 

GLascow.—Miss Florence West’s Dark Days company, under the 
management of Mr W. Duck, concluded, on Saturday night, the 
19th December, a successful engagement at the Royalty Theatre. 
The play was very liberally ‘‘mounted,” and, taken all round, very 
fairly acted. Miss West isa promising young actress, and in the 
third act carried out artistically the striking situation which leads 
to the discovery of the murdered Sir Mervyn Ferrand. There is 
room for improvement in the acting of Mr Macdona, who undertakes 
the part of Sir Mervyn Ferrand. Mr Lewis Waller played Dr Basil 
North with great energy. Mr Scott Buist, Mr C. W. Somerset, 
Miss Rose Roberts, and Miss Jocelyn sustained the other characters. 
The splendid scenery for the third act was specially brought from 
the Haymarket Theatre, London. During the engagement of this 
clever company the theatre might have been better attended, but 
what can be expected when the pantomimes are in full swing ? 

Norwicu.--The long expected performance of Dr Hill's oratorio, 
Nehemiah, took place before a large and fashionable audience, 
amongst whom we noticed the Sheriff and Mrs Paul, Sir William 
and Lady Vincent, Hay Gurney, Esq., and most of the musical ¢lite 
of the city. The vocalists were Miss Margaret Hoare, Miss 
Georgiana Booth, Mr Ben Davies, Mr W. H. Brereton, the subsi- 
diary solo parts being sustained by Mr S. Hewson, Rev. H. Wimble, 
and Mr J. H. Brockbank, The band consisted of the Norwich 


Philharmonic Society strengthened in some of the parts by assistance 
from London, Ipswich, &c., under the leadership of Mr F. W. B. 
Noverre. Our previous favourable opinion of Nehemiah was—says 
The Norfolk Chronicle—confirmed by hearing it in its entirety, per- 
formed as it was by principals, band, and chorus con amore, and 
with the benefit of the composer at the conductor's desk all the more 








striking points were duly emphasized, At the conclusion of the 
oratorio the talented composer received a well merited ovation from 
all parts of the hall, for it certainly is many years since Norwich 
has produced a musical work of such originality and completeness as 
Nehemiah. We understand that the work will most likely be 
shortly introduced to a London audience. The second part of the 
concert opened with Handel’s well-known Occasional Overture, Mr 
Ben Davies contributed “ Be thou faithful unto death ” (S¢ Paul), 
Miss Booth sang ‘‘On me let blind mistaken zeal,” accompanied on 
the organ by Dr Bunnett, and Mr W. H. Brereton declaimed 
‘Honour and Arms,” from Samson, most energetically, having 
twice to appear and bow his acknowledgments. A most successful 
concert was brought to a close by Mendelssohn’s hymn, ‘‘ Hear my 
prayer.”—At the St Andrew’s Hall Organ Recitals Dr Bunnett, 
F.C.O., organist to the Corporation, played last Saturday afternoon 
Overture in F (Morandi), Adoration and Alleluia Final (Lemmens), 
Pastorale in G (Corelli), Organ Concerto in F, No. 5 (Handel), 
Christmas Pastorale (Moriconi), Nazareth (Gounod), Andante con 
moto in E (Schubert), Christmas Carols (varied), Christmas March 
(Merkel). 

Worcrster.—-Mr Spark’s second concert was given at the Public 
Hall, Worcester, and drew together a large assembly. The pro- 
gramme contained the names of several artists new to Worcester, 
of whom one, Miss Amy Sherwin, was unfortunately indisposed, 
and unable to attend. Mr Spark, however, succeeded in obtaining 
an excellent substitute in Miss Annie Marriott. The concert Opened 
with a fine performance of Batiste’s offertoire in F for the 
organ, played by Mr T. W. Dodds (organist of Queen's College, 
Oxford,), who has not before been heard in Worcester. Mr H. W. 
Wareing was the pianist. He played during the evening several 
compositions by Chopin, to the evident delight of the audience. ‘The 
vocalists, besides Miss Marriott, already mentioned, were Mdme 
Enriquez (who was so heartily applauded after singing ‘‘She wore 
a wreath of roses” that she was compelled to return to the plat- 
form, when she gave ‘‘ Robin Adair”), Miss Annie Norris Adams, 
Mr Harper Kearton, and Mr Barrington Foote (encored in Bendall’s 
setting of ‘‘I loved a lass,” when he substituted ‘‘The Three 
Beggars”). Among the other successes was the singing, by Miss 
Marriott, Mr Harper Kearton, and Mr Barrington Foote, of 
Randegger's very popular trio, ‘‘I Marinari” (‘‘The Mariners ”), 
and a good concert—says Berrow’s Journal—was brought to an 
impressive close with the Finale, ‘‘ Honour and Glory,” from Sir 
Michael Costa’s Naaman.—The annual general meeting of the 
Worcester Philharmonic Society was held in the Guildhall on 
Monday, December 14th, when a very large number of effective 
members were present. In the absence of the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Worcester, Mr T. G. Hyde (vice-president) kindly took the chair. 
The report was read and unanimously adopted. The chairman, 
however, expressed his regret that the balance should be on the 
wrong side, and trusted that the city would show its appreciation of 
a society which, as he understood, was doing such excellent work, 
and was now the only Choral Society in Worcester. 

Bricuton.—The following is the programme of music performed 
on Dec. 15, in the saloon of the Royal Pavilion by Mr Aguilar’s lady 
pupils, Mr Aguilar, however, playing the first and last numbers :— 

Prelude and Fugue (Clementi); Allegro, from Op. 2, No. 1 (Beethoven) ; 

“Au clair de la June ” (Raff); Polonaise in C sharp minor (Chopin) ; Prelude 
(Heller) ; Pizzicati, Syleia (Delibes); Réverie (Oberthiir); Sonata, Op. 53 
(Beethoven) ; Lied ohne Worte, No. 7 (Mendelssohn) ; Phantasiestiick 
(Schumann) ; Geister-Beschwérung (Oberthiir) ; Mazurka, No. 2 (Godard) ; 
Impromptu, No, 2, and Scherzo from Op, 13 (Sterndale Bennett) ; Humor- 
esken, No, 3 and 2 (Greig), Remarks by Mr Aguilar. Traumbild (Ober- 
thiir); Impromptu in G flat (Chopin); Home, sweet Home (Tbalberg) ; 
Valse de Concert (Wieniawski); Serenata (Moszkowski); Danse Bohéme 
(Ketterer); Gondola (Henselt); Mazurke du Nord (Aguilar); Valse, No. 2 
ae Cascade du Chaudron (Bendel); Contented (melody), and Bolero 
(Aguilar). 
The fair executants again evidenced the excellent technical and 
intellectual training comprised in their teacher’s method. The 
really artistic performances of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53, Stern- 
dale Bennett's ‘‘Impromptu and Scherzo,” as well as of Thalberg’s 
‘*Home, sweet home,” deserve special mention. The room was 
filled by a large and appreciative audience. 

Rocuester. — The Rochester, Strood, and Chatham Choral 
Society gave their fourteenth ‘‘ grand subscription concert” in the 
new Corn Exchange, Rochester, on Monday evening, Dec. 14, when 
they performed Gade’s cantata, J'he Crusaders, in excellent style, 
having for principal singers Miss Mary Davies, Mr Winch, and Mr 
Frederick King, assisted by a first-rate band led by Mr Rosenthal. 
In the second part of the programme Bvethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, an war from Wagner’s Ring (Die Walkiire), and 


Weber’s Overture to Huryanthe served to exhibit the proficiency of 
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the band in no small degree, the applause awarded after each being 
as hearty as it was merited. Sterndale Bennett’s lovely songs, 
‘* Dawn, gentle flower ” and ‘‘ May-dew,” were beautifully sung by 
Miss Mary Davies, who subsequently contributed two Lieder by 
Schubert, and Mr F. King gave ‘‘The two Grenadiers,” by 
Schumann. Mr Marmaduke M. Barton accompanied the songs and 
Mr J, A. Kappey conducted the orchestra. 


—_—J— 
MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 


The second of the Choral Union series of Popular Concerts took 
place on Saturday evening last. It calls for only brief notice, inas- 
much as a very familiar programme was submitted, which, neverthe- 
less, drew to St Andrew’s Hall a large concourse of people. The 
following was the order of the night’s proceedings :— 

Overture, A Midsummer Night's Dream ............. aeatata Mendelssohn 


The Pilgrim’s March from Harold in Italy ssccccccecccceecsesse neces Berlioz 
Cavatina, ** Regnava nel silenzio ” .........s0s.scseeceeceeces eee eee Donizetti 
Mdlle Elly Warnots, 


Ballade et Polonaise, for violin and orchestra 
Violin, Herr Stanislaus Bercewiez. 
Symphony, No, 5, in C minor 
Air with Variations 
Mdlle Elly Warnots. 
Grand Fantasia, for violin, on airs from Gounod’s Faust.........Sarasate 
Herr Stanislaus Bercewicz, 

Invitation to the Waltz (arranged for orchestra by Berlioz)......... Weber 
If we except the ‘‘ Pastoral” symphony, no one of the master’s 
immortal set of nine has secured greater favour hereabouts than the 
‘*C minor.” Programme music is understanded of the people all 
the world over, I dare say ; Glasgow audiences, at any rate, love it 
dearly, so much so that the unheard of craze for repeated hearings 
of Berlioz’s ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique” rose, year after year, to 
positive fever point, local audiences revelled in its hideous din and 
cacophony, but, at length, the work was calmly shelved, and to the 
eatisfaction of many who can only view it as a travesty of what is 
good, and beautiful, and true. Comparisons are not at all times 
either fair or desirable. It cannot, however, have escaped notice 
that the ‘‘C minor” symphony has had an early place in this 
season’s programme, also, that the work was given here the other 
week under the ddton of Hans Richter. Mr August Manns was, 
presumably, on his mettle ; that was, indeed, perfectly evident, for 
a finer performance of the ‘‘No. 5” has not been heard on the 
banks of the Clyde these many years. The brass contingent of the 
orchestra has hardly yet settled down to a perfect order of things ; 
any roughness observable was, however, of no particular account, 
and the splendid quality of the wood winds and the strings, left little 
room for any difference of opinion. The reading of the work was 
just the same careful and intelligent exposition with which every- 
body is familiar, and at the close Mr Manns was accorded loud 
applause. In the opening overture the band scored several good 
points in a performance which was, in turn, refined, brilliant, and 
vigorous, but, ‘‘deary me,” sad havoc—innocently enough, as we 
shall just see—was played with the excerpt from Berlioz’s 
attractive symphony. In the immediate neighbourhood of our 
leading concert room a lugubrious church bell has an untoward habit 
of asserting itself at awkward times. ‘“ Harold” fared uncommonly 
well up to the point in the score where the diminuendo begins, ‘‘ but 
must not become apparent for thirty bars further.” Here, then, 
Mr Bell had the opening for a good ivnings. It was not by any 
means lost, for, bang! bang! went the wicked one’s jarring tones, 
until the audience, at first rieved, were obliged to accept the 
situation with the best of humour. ‘The second appearance here of 
Herr Stanislaus Bercewicz was a distinct hit, few violinists have, 
indeed, of late made a better impression. The vocal contributions 
of Mdlle Elly Warnots were received, simply, with unstinted marks 
of welcome. Donizetti's Cavatina is exactly in accord with her 
well-known style, and the familiar ‘‘ fireworks” lost none of their 
brilliancy while in charge of the Belgian soprano. Notice of the 
third pats dtr Se concert, which took place on Tuesday last, must 
be reserved, as you are going to press earlier this week. Meantime, 
it may be noted that the programme included the overture to 
Oberon ; Haydn’s Symphony in E flat (No. 4 of Rieter-Biedermann’s 
edition) ; Orchestral Interlude, ‘‘ Salve Polonia” (Stanislaus), Liszt ; 
and Rubinstein’s Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 4, in 
D minor. In the lesbain Mdme Anna Falk-Mehlig was 
announced to make her first appearance in Glasgow. Satisfaction, 
by the way, has been acectten pe the foresight of the Executive in 


announcing the time taken up by the performance of the last piece 
i The advantage to those amongst the audience, 


in the programmes, 





a 





who are obliged to count every minute for their train, &c., is 
obvious. 

The Messiah was given at the City Hall concert on Saturday’ 
evening last by the South Side Choral Society, numbering 200’ 
voices. The soloists were Mrs Mason, Miss Emily Dones, Mr 
Dyved Lewis, and Mr Lucas Williams. Mr James McKean con- 
ducted, and his choristers made, in several respects, a creditable 
appearance. 

fessrs Howard and Wyndham have placed on the boards of the 
Royalty Theatre an admirable substitute for pantomime. The high 
jinks of our ancient friends Messrs Clown, Pantaloor, & Co., are in 
full force at the Grand and at the Royal Princess’s Theatres, but the 
elegant Sauchiehall Street house is tenanted for the Christmas 
season by M. Chassaigne’s Fatka. This droll opera, with its tuneful 
airs, quite too ludicrous quips, cranks, and word-play, found exceed- 
ing favour here last spring. Several changes are noticeable in the 
company now with us. Messrs Lingard, Wright, and Walker 
Warnock have acceptable charge of their old parts ; Miss Giulia 
Warwick sustains, delightfully, the title-rd/e, and in Miss Louise 
Henschel we have a bright, sprightly, and winning little Edwige. 
Miss Henschel has evidently had the advantage of excellent vocal 
training, and she warbles her music with remarkable neatness and 
grace. The opera, it ought to be mentioned, is admirably staged. 

The ‘‘ Partick Musical Association ” inaugurated its eighth season 
on Monday evening last with a programme of miscellaneous items, 
which included Mendelssohn’s motet, ‘‘Grant us Thy peace,” and 
Zingarelli’s ‘‘ Laudate pueri dominum.” Mr McNab conducted, and 
during the evening Mrs Bannerman gave, with rare artistic percep- 
tion, a couple of pianoforte solos.—F. 





BEAUTIFUL DREAMLAND, 
There is a dreamland far away, 
Beyond the azure of the skies ; 
Between the twilight and the day, 
Midway, its mystic pathway lies, 
Hence, by this strange, mysterious way, | 
Oft doth the spirit wing its flight, 
And, through the cloudland dim and grey, 
Flies to a land of dazzling light. | 


Beautiful dreamland, fair and bright, 
How can this matchless wonder be ? 

How doth the spirit wing its flight 

| Up through the trackless night to thee, 

Leaving the world in silence deep, 

Hushed to its rest in balmy sleep. 


There is a dreamland, fair and bright, 
Where gorgeous birds of every hue, 
When rising in their aerial flight, 
Shake from their wings the glitt’ring dew. 
Sweet music fills the groves around, 
And to the vault of heaven above 
Ascends one grand harmonious sound, 
Telling of boundless joy aud love, 


There, richest fragrance fil's the air, 
From flowers whose blossoms never die, 
And glorious scenes of beauty rare 
Meet the enthralled beholder’s eye. 
But when the soul again takes wing, | 
Back through the pathless twilight grey, : 
It tastes the magic Lethean spring, 
And dreamland’s mem’ries fade away. 


What is the world we love so well ? 
Tis but a shadowy dreamland too ; 
Seeing so dimly, who can tell 
Which is the false and which the true ? 
All through the fleeting, changing years, 
What is there certain but decay ? 
Nothing but sorrow, pain, and tears, 
Save in the dreamland far away. 


| Copyright. 


Wintuiam Cartwricur Newsam. 





There is some talk of erecting at Nice another Theatre, to be 
called the Thédtre Sardou. 

The employés of Messrs Henderson, Rait, & Spalding, the music » 
printers, of Marylebone Lane, have announced their second annual 
concert to take place on January 5th, at Steinway Hall. The pro- 
ceeds will be in aid of the band fund. Judging from their perform- 
ance last year they are well worthy of support. 
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CAMBRIDGE CHORISTERS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
(From “ Memoirs of a Cambridge Chorister,” by William Glover. ) 


The organist was Mr Matthews, a pupil of Dr Chard of 
Winchester. He was a kindly man in private, but a regular 
martinet during “ official hours.” We practised every morning the 
necessary chapel music; and then we went to school during the 
morning and afternoon. After school we had another daily practice 
of music for the ‘‘Camus” Society, held at Tutor Higman’s rooms 
in Neville’s Court. There was also a Town Council Society, in 
which we were the only trebles employed. At this society I first 
heard the great works of Handel, Beethoven, and Mozart performed 
with band accompaniments. Such a society is an invaluable institu- 
tion in any town. We attended service at chapel on Sundays and 
‘*surplice days,” that is on saints’ days and the evening previous. 
On Sunday we went to chapel at 8 a.m., breakfasted, went to 
Trinity Church generally at 11, then to St John’s at 5, and finally 
to Trinity Chapel service at 6. Iam wrong. I said “ finally,” but it 
is an actual and maniacal fact that our friends positively desired our 
presence, unofiicially, at St Mary’s late service! It was intimated, 
obliquely and gently, according to a certain custom, that the 
choristers, attendance at Trinity Church would be acceptable, if not 
advisable, in addition to their many other labours. How selfish and 
reckless are some of these mild preachers and teachers! I confess 
we did not always obey, but my readers may be inclined to make 
certain excuses for us, and to say that this eternal method of 
‘*counting beads” does not impress itself very favourably on the 


youthful mind. Such were the surfeiting notions of 
those times. On special occasions we also went to St 
John’s Chapel, after Trinity morning service. On _ certain 


great festivals we had to sing ‘‘ grace” in the splendid and spacious 
dining-hall, which was heated by a large charcoal fire in the centre 
of the building. There was no chimney to the grate, but the small 
quantity of smoke ascended through a lantern tower in the roof. 
There was a beautiful gallery, in which, I suppose, former minstrels 
played in the olden times, but as voices were not so penetrating we 
always sang near the grate, and without instrumental accompani- 
ments of any kind. The title of the Cambridge Amateur Musical 
University Society, otherwise ‘‘ Camus,” was invented, no doubt, to 
try our breathing powers in the use of semibreves or ‘spectacle 
notes,” concerning which Pasta inquired as to the merits of a rival, 
‘* She sings semiquavers well enough, but can she sing semibreves ?” 
The dons held to an ancient interpretation of the word ‘‘ Camus,” 
but it did not refer to the Cam in any way. We, however, with the 
aid of legal minds, discovered the true and, to us, most satisfactory 
meaning in a learned treatise by one Master Ainsworth, ‘‘ Camus, a 
cord with which slaves are bound to the gallows.” This suited our 
case exactly, and we had our revenge on sandwiches and other 
delicacies so bountifully provided at Tutor Higman’s rooms. The 
noted ‘‘ coach,” Mr Hopkins, and his amiable wife, used to assist at 
these performances. On one or two occasions young Sterndale 
Bennett attended in the ‘‘ Academy ” uniform of blue coat and brass 
buttons. He was requested to take the post of honour at the piano- 
forte, a duty which he accomplished with great success. I may 
say that the task was no light one, even for himself, and it 
needed all our attention, namely, reading mass and other music 
from a full instrumental score, with sometimes two old soprano clefs, 
which make the first line C instead of E. Many excellent arrange- 
ments were taken from these scores and- adapted to English 
words by Mr Matthews, ‘‘In Thee, O Lord,” ‘‘ Hear my crying,” 
‘*God that madest earth and heaven,” and many others. The two 
latter have been sometimes attributed to Professor Walmisley, but 
I have sung these pieces out of the original scores, from the words 
pencilled hy Mr Matthews, and before Professor Walmisley went to 
Cambridge and arranged other compositions. The famous ‘‘ Plead 
thou my cause,” and many others, were arranged by the talented 
Mr Pratt, organist for a great many years at King’s College Chapel. 
Professor Walmisley, also, most successfully adapted a few, I 
recollect one especially, ‘Hear me when I call,” as being very 
interesting and popular. This is a very interesting subject, as we 
find that even the “lily may be painted” on exceptional occasions. 
Many may not know that the following compositions, ‘‘ He layeth 
the beams of His chambers,” ‘‘ Holy, holy,” ‘‘ Lord Remember 
David,” and that very clever arrangement by Gardiner, ‘‘The arm 
of the Lord,” were not in any way intended by the composers to 
represent the sentiments expressed in the English words quoted 
above. Yet tiey are so wonderfully impressive and appropriate in 
their modern dress that we really cannot afford to banish them, nor 
can we think of returning to the original words. - It is 
almost impossible for the younger singers to support their voices up 
to the proper pitch, especially during morning service, and we know 
well that jarring sounds destroy one another. The system is a 
deceitful and often dangerous one, which strains the voice precisely 








when the growing powers require rest and careful watching, and it 
often injures considerably the coming manly voice. Teach a boy instru- 
mental music in earnest moderation if you will, and a little singing to 
form his ‘‘ delivery,” but on no account allow him to indulge in 
enormous and deleterious efforts. I am exposed to a reasonable 
objection here : I am aware of it. Many cathedral boys become in 
time composers, and they hand down the cathedral style from age to 
age. The remedy is simple. Spare their strength and voices, and 
create two or three organ scholarships in each diocese ; you will then 
have the cream of talent ready to your hand instead of the uncertain 
selection which now takes place. At present, a brilliant chorister is 
often put on one side as deputy, because a safe, convenient hack is 
found to be preferable. I adhere to all my statements respecting 
our severe and frequent rehearsals, and the successful results arising 
therefrom ; also the exceptional and remarkable doings of our man- 
soprano. He sometimes undertook female operatic characters at 
our theatre near Barnwell, and his power and sweetness of voice 
were really surprising. His name, which deserves recognition, was 
Alfred Woods. In every cathedral and college chapel you must at 
certain times hear something approaching to a break down. Number 
one’s voice is nearly gone, yet he must strive and strain because 
number two is not quite ready. Whether our sublime, unsensational, 
difficult, yet noble church music must always be subject to the 
vagaries and weakness of giddy children is a matter which must be 
left to the reflection and decision of the British public. 


—o—— 


BURGH’S ANECDOTES OF MUSIC IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 790.) 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

1721. Nosooner had Handel returned from Dresden, where, as 
we have already related, he went to engage performers, than, besides 
preparing for the stage the opera of Radumisto, he had to set an act 
of Muzio Scevola, the musical, department of which, by order of the 
directors, was divided among their three composers: the tirst act 
was assigned to Attilio, the second to Bononcini, and the third to 
Handel. This opera has been thought to form an epoch in Handel’s 
life ; as it has been concluded, but without sufficient proof, that the 
partition of the same drama among the three artists was a premedi- 
tated plan, to try their several abilities and determine the question 
of pre-eminence. Yet it appears to have been thus distributed 
merely for greater despatch, without any idea of a competition. The 
same expedient has been frequently resorted to in Italy for variety 
as well as expedition, when two or three great masters have occa- 
sionally been in the same city. 

The three composers for the Royal Academy were engaged on no 
such conditions. They were all equally invited hither to compose 
for the Academy, not with the expectation of being dismissed if an 
opera, or part of an opera of their composition happened to be 
adjudged inferior to those of their colleagues. And though the 
public will dispute and decide about their own pleasures, of which 
they are certainly best able to judge,and though great feuds arose in 
consequence of this joint production, yet no one of the three com- 
posers was discarded in consequence of this concurrence ; for we find 
Bononcini and Attilio composing operas for the Royal Academy, 
alternately with Handel, many years after this event, which has 
erroneously always been called decisive. The original score of 
Handel’s portion of this drama is still preserved in His Majesty 
collection of this great musician’s manuscripts. Dr Burney, who 
had been indulged with the opportunity of examining it at his leisure, 
after enumerating at large the various beauties of this work, con- 
cludes by observing that this one act of an opera must have convinced 
the enlightened public of Handel’s great powers of invention and 
knowledge of harmony as effectually as an hundred entire operas 
could have done. 

At the close of the season it appeared that the united efforts of 
three great composers, and of the completest band of singers which 
had ever yet been collected in this country, had not indemnified the 
directors of the Royal Academy of Music for the expense of the 
undertaking, for on the 10th of July, five days after the theatre 
closed, the following advertisement appeared in the Daily Courant : 

‘The Court of Directors of the Royal Academy of Music, finding 
several subscribers in arrear on the calls made on them this year, do 
hereby desire them to pay in the same before Thursday, the 22nd 
inst., otherwise they shall be obliged to return them as defaulters 
at the general court to be held that day, for their instructions how 
to proceed; and it appearing to the said Court of Directors, on 
examining the accounts, that when the calls already made are fully 
answered, there will still remain such a deficiency as to render it 
absolutely necessary to make another call to clear the year’s 
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expenses. The said Court of Directors have, therefore, ordered 
another call of £4 per cent. (which is the sixth call) to be made on 
the several subscribers, payable on or before the 27th inst. 
Attendance will be given on that and the two preceding days, at the 
office in the Haymarket, in order to the same.” 

Now as £50,000 was the original sum subscribed, and as every 
call, except the last, was for 5 per cent. each, we may fairly suppose 
that £15,000 had been sunk in little more than a year from the 
establishment of the academy. - 

Thus it appears that from the first establishment of the regular 
Italian opera in this country, it has proved a ruinous speculation to 
the managers. 

Previous to the opening of the house for the ensuing season 
another call for £5 per cent. (being the seventh) was made. On the 
20th of November a general court was announced for the 22nd, when 
new directors were to be chosen. And the next day another 
meeting was held for the choice of a new Deputy Governor, when 
the Duke of Manchester was elected. And on the 25th the following 
advertisement appeared : 

‘* Application having been made to the Royal Academy of Music 
for tickets entitling the bearers to the liberty of the house for the 
ensuing season, the Academy agree to give out tickets to such as 
shall subscribe on the conditions following, viz., that each subscriber 
on the delivery of his ticket pay ten guineas. That on the Ist of 
February next ensuing, such subscriber pay a further sum of five 
guineas, and likewise five guineas more on the Ist of May following. 
And whereas the Academy propose acting fifty operas this season, 
they oblige themselves to allow a deduction proportionably, in case 
fewer operas be performed than that number.” 

Thus early may we trace the origin of the present system of a 
general subscription, free from all risks of future demands. 

On the 9th December a new opera called Floridante, written by 
Rolli and set by Handel, was brought out. The singers were 
Senesino, Baldassarii, sometimes called Benedetto, Boschi, Mrs 

Robinson, and Salvai. 

It would lead us far beyond our limits to attempt a particular 
account of every individual opera of Handel or his coadjutors. The 
music of Floridante, though perhaps seldom heard at the present 
day, possessed a variety of merit, and evinced a decided superiority 
over the compositions of his competitors. 

1722, January 10. Crespo, a new opera, written by Rolli, and set 
by Bononcini, was first performed by the same singers who appeared 
in Floridante. The airs are short, simple, and elegant for the time. 
This drama had a run of ten nights successively ; and on the 22nd of 
February, Griselda, another new opera, written by Rolli, and like- 
wise set by Bononcini, was brought out. This has been regarded 
the best theatrical production of that master in this country, and is 
thus spoken of by Dr Burney, who was in possession of a complete 
score of the music, and, as he informs us, perused it with attention, 
in order to give his readers an idea of its merit. The overture is one 
of the best of the instrumental compositions which he had seen of 
this author. The melodies in general are as graceful and elegant as 
any of the time, and though there is little ingenuity of design in the 
accompaniments, or science in the harmony and modulation, yet 
there is a clearness and facility of style which was more likely to 
afford pleasure to the unlearned and greater part of an audience than 
original and masterly composition which they could not understand. 
In process of time, however, Handel taught us how to judge of these, 
and to despise inartificial composition in which harmony is sacrificed 
to trite and frivolous melodies, consisting of rapid aud unconnected 
passages of execution, which by frequent use become as common and 
insipid as the flat and stale jokes in Swift’s Polite Conversation. 

By the performance of the part of Griselda, or Patient Grisel, in 
this opera, it is usually supposed that Mrs Robinson completed her 
conquest over the stout heart of the Earl of Peterborough. There 
was, indeed, a remote similarity in the situations of that character 
and the events of Mrs Robinson’s own life. Griselda, a country girl 
of mean birth, elevated by her beauty to a throne, then degraded 
and sent back to her original obscurity ; and for her virtues after- 
wards restored to royalty, with superior splendour to that of her 
first exaltation. 

Mrs Robinson, the daughter of an artist of no great eminence, 
elevated to a theatrical throne by her beauty and talents, quitted 
her high dramatic estate, and became the wife of a nobleman, who 
invested her with all the honours, privileges, and splendour of a 
peeress of Great Britain. 








Mdlle Mary Krebs has been playing, with her usual success, at 
concerts in Magdeburg, Plauen, and Nuremberg, and in the course 
of this month she will play also at Freiberg, Zwickau, and Zittau. 





WAIFS. 

The King of Greece has been pleased to confer upon Mr Beatty- 
Kingston the Commandery of the Exalted Order of the Redeemer, 
‘‘in recognition of distinguished literary merit and achievements.” 

Mdme Sophie Menter has returned to St Petersburgh. 

A new art-paper, I/ Giullare, has been published at Palermo. 

The violinist, Marsick, has been very well received in Moscow. 

Massenet is said to be writing a new opera, to be entitled Pertinaz. 

The great Italian tragedian, Tommaso Salvini, is acting in Boston, 

Ss. 


Sig. Luigi Ricci, Junr., has written a new operetta, La Coda del 
Diavolo. 

Ludwig Nohl, the well-known writer on musical subjects, has died 
at Heidelberg. 

The management of the Teatro Apollo, Rome, has raised the 
prices of admission. 

Seiior Sarasate will give two concerts in Vienna next month, one 
on the 2nd and one on the 8th. 

According to report, there was a deficit last season of 20,000 liras 
at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna. 

A highly successful performance of Handel’s oratorio, Susannah, 
was given lately at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Sig. Mancinelli, the well-known conductor, has been seriously 
indisposed, but is now convalescent. 

The Grand-Théatre, Marseilles, under the management of M. 
Campocasso, re-opened with Le Prophete. 

Francis Planté, the pianist, intends making a concert tour in 
Germany at the end of the present season. 

The Oratorio Association, Esslingen, gave on the 4th inst. a 
successful performance of Gluck’s Orpheus. 

Eugen Lindner’s opera, tamiro, was favourably received on its 
first production at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Weimar. 

Joachim will play twice next month at the Colonne Concerts, 
Paris, and then visit Bordeaux, Lyons, and Lausanne. 

A grand Musical Festival will be given next year in Eutin to 
celebrate the unveiling of the Weber Monument there. 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele, translated into Russian, will shortly be 
performed at the Russian Operahouse, St Petersburgh. 

The Saint Cecilia Association, Bordeaux, gave, on the 9th inst., 
a fine performance of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis in D. 

The celebrated violoncello, a Guarnerius, which belonged to the 
late M. Servais, has been sold in Brussels for 30,000 francs. 

The Municipality of Rome are about to establish a School for 
Ballet-Dancing, similar to that attached to the Milan Scala. 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele was performed on the 10th instant at the 
National Bohemian Theatre, Prague, for the first time there. 

The subscription list this season at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples, 
amounts to only 161,000 liras; 20,000 liras less than last year. 

Mdlle Therese Malten and Herr Gudehus are engaged for a series 
of performances at the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

The Grand-Duke of Baden has conferred the Order of the 
Zihringer Lion on Herr Cornelius Riibner, Grand-Ducal Pianist. 

Max Bruch’s latest work, Achil//eus, was much applauded at the 
second Subscription Concert, Barmen, the composer himself conduct- 
ing. 

Ad. Neuendorff will conduct a series of Popular Concerts next 
summer in Boston, U.S., and will probably settle permanently 
there. 

Adolf Mohr’s opera, Loveley, has been performed at the Stadt- 
theater, Mayence, where it has made as favourable an impression as it 
did in Breslau. 

The house in which Wagner was born, in Leipsic, will shortly be 
pulled down to make way for new buildings which the owner intends 
erecting on the site. 

Rafael Joseffy was much applauded for his rendering of Beet- 
hoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in G major at the fifth Thomas Popular 
Concert, New York. 

The first Church Concert of the Leipsic Bach Association went off 
very successfully under the direction of the newly appointed con- 
ductor, Herr Hans Sitt. 

The Strassburgh Male Choral Association think of erecting a large 
building—a “ Singers’ House ”—in which to give their own concerts, 
hold musical festivals, &c. 

Mr Charles Fowler, of Torquay, is about to take up his prea 
residence in London, having been elected to one of the professorships 
of the Royal Academy of Music. 
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The vocalists who took part in the Mass at King Alfonso’s funeral 
in Madrid, were Signora Pasqua, Gayarre, and Uetam. Gayarre 
sang also Stradella’s “‘ Pie Jesus.” 

Mdlle Marie Goetze, lately of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, is 
engaged at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, where she will make her 
first appearance in G. Bizet’s Carmen. 

In consequence of his non-success in Poliuto, at the Teatro del 
Liceo, Barcelona, the tenor, Tamagno, returned the management 
5,000 liras, cancelled his engagement, and left the town. 

The Municipality of Halle have let the new Stadttheater, now 
rapidly approaching completion there, to Herren Benno Koebke and 
Jantzsch for five years, beginning on the 1st September, 1886. 

The Municipality of Pressburg have decided that whoever becomes 
manager of the new Stadttheater to be erected in that town shall 
be bound to give alternately German and Hungarian performances. 

A poet writes: ‘‘I send you my poem, but I fear I made a mistake 
in not writing a refrain to it.” Never mind, we will do the refrain- 
ing for you. The way in which we shall refrain from printing it will 
finish the poem beautifully.—New York Tribune. 

CrueE..—A fair vocalist was warbling, neither wisely nor too well, 
a short time since in California, ‘‘Oh, would I were a bird!” 
Whereupon a rough gentleman of the mining persuasion among the 
audience abruptly remarked ‘‘Oh, would I were a gun!” 

RoyAL AcapEMy oF Music.—The following competitions took 
place on Monday at the Royal Academy of Music :—The Hine Gift 
(eight candidates), awarded to Mabel Lyons ; the Balfe Scholarship 
(seven candidates), to Tom Frewin; and the Potter Exhibition (six 
candidates), to Chas. Stewart Macpherson. The competition for 
the Thalberg Scholarship (pianoforte) took place on Tuesday. It 
was awarded to Marie James. The Westmorland Scholarship 
(singing) was also competed for. There was thirty-two candidates, 
and it was awarded to Blanche Murray. 





VESPERS. 
‘Tis vespers, and the deep-toned bell | As ‘mid the taper’s light there floats 
In its turret on high is swung; | The holy incense cloud. 
The faithful enter, man and boy, 
Matron and maid, with holy joy, 
Through the doors that are open 
fluig. 
* * * # * * 


| 
| But one kneels there before the shrine, 
| Amid the reverent thr ng, 
| Who cannot feel the grace divine, 
| Or listen to the song: 
| For sorrow deep within her breast 
And now tlie grand procession moves} —_ For long has held its sway, 
The ancieut aisle along, | Telling of sin, which, unconfessed, 





| Headed by white-robed choristers, | | Saps her young life away. 

Filling the ae with BONE» | O Father ! grant that in this hour, 
| And grey-haired priests in vestments And in this holy place 

J s holy place, 
A ve seis | My heart, which once knew holiness, 
oaee eer gene Ae Ne . | Again may feel Thy grace.” 
| Whilst high aloft the Host is borne | pugs prayed the bets penitent 
f i . 


| Gorgeously eanopied. | And at the vespers’ close, 

| The priests before the altar staid, | With soul absolved and purified 

| The organ’s peal is loud, | ‘Triumphant she arose. 
Copyright, Sypney W. MarkuaM., 


AN admirable portrait in oils of Sir George Maefarren is now 
being exhibited at the Galleries of the Society of British Artists. 
It is the work of Mrs L. Goodman—a sister of Mr Charles 
Salaman—and it shows that this veteran painter’s hand has lost 
none of its power in conveying a likeness to canvas. Sir George 
Maefarren is by no means an easy subject for portraiture, but Mrs 
Goodman has fairly grasped the character of his face, and the 
result is eminently satisfactory. ‘This picture should be of interest 
to all English musicians. 





Adbertisements. 
SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI, 
ARDITI’S NEW VALSE SoncGe. 


“T°? INCANTATRICE.” 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





From the “Daily Telegraph.” 
Es In the Lesson Scene of I/ Barbiere, the great artist brought forward a waltz 
air, ‘L’Incantatrice,’ by Signor Arditi. This melodious and engaging piece 


derived every advantage from Mdme Patti’s brilliant singing, and was unani- 
mously encored,” 








Voice-Training Exercises 


SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, TENOR, 
BARITONE, § BASS VOICES, 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price Eighteenpence, In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. 


“Tam much obliged to you for sending me your Voice Exercises, They seem 
to me admirable, and, doubtless will prove of great utilty. 

‘ FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY.” 

“TI like the Voeal Exercises very much; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ingenious. “JOHN STAINER.” 

“Mr Emil Behnke has rendered excellent service to vocal art by his admirable 
treatises on the mechanism and culture of the human voice, The present work 
consists of a series of exercises strictly for voice training. To avoid transposition, 
they are published in six different editions, that is to say, for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass, Stress is laid on the importance of 
practising on various vowel sounds, It may be cordially recommended to tle 
notice of teachers,” —Atheneum., 

«This is a novel work, both in plan and detail, and the combined labours of a 
well-known scientific lecturer on the voice and an excellent musician have 
brought the undertaking to a successful issue. . .. . . These very complete and 
satisfactory training exercises are printed in six different books for the same 
number of voices, thus: soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. The work may be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students and 
evento practised singers, quite apart from any grounds of discussion concerning 
methods of teaching.”—AZusical Standard, 

“The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of fatigue, They are melodious and natural, and are 
consequently pleasant of performance. The accompanying pianoforte part is 
helpfulg without being either distracting or unduly prominent; and the work 
is throughout characterised by artistic forethought and good musicianship. Its 
popularity will doubtless_be extensive in accordance with its merits,”—Academic 
Gazette. 

‘They are constructed so as to fit in with the vocal princip!es which Mr 
Behnke teaches, while at the same time they are melodious and interesting.” — 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, 

“ This is a valuable series of vocal studies based on the principles advocated in 
‘The Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ by E. Behnke, and in the more elaborate 
work, by Messrs Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, entitled ‘ Voice, Song, and 
Speech.’,.... The exercises are published for each of the several ranges ot 
voice, and from their utility and cheapness they deserve to find a very large 
sale.”—Jlustrated London News, 

‘These exercises are the best of the kind we have seen, and clearly printed and 
neatly got up. We wish the authors every success in their endeavours ww 
facilitate the cultivation of vocal art.”— Public Opinion. 

“ A personal experience in my own family enables me to speak in the highest 
terms of Mr Behnke’s method, which is absolutely invaluable for increasing the 
power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice, both in speaking and singing, and 
I am glad to be able to recommend the exercises as being thoroughly practical 
and most useful.”’—C. D., Household Words. 

“The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these studies 
have been written will commend them to the notice of professors and students 
alike.”—Sunday Times, 

‘That the work is based upon sound philosophical principles is certain, and it 
may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice 
cultivation are to be met with.”"—Birmingham Gazette. 

“The exercises are emphatically practical; but they are enhanced in value by 
pretty and attractive melody, occasionally rising far above the character of mere 
training compositions.”—Salisbury Times, 


“The authors have conferred a great boon on the musical world and on the 
public generally by the publication of these exercises, which so happily combine 
science with simplicity and system with charm.”—Oldham Evening Chronicle, 


CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, anv 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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ASHDOWN EDITION 


STANDARD PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








(Ti 0 be continued.) 


LONDON: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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NETT. | N 
. & &. | wok Ss. 

. CHOPIN’S Twenty-seven Studies 2 6 | 14. CHOPIN’s Forty-three Mazurkas 3 
. STEPHEN HELLER’S Album. Op. 138 ee BG | 15. SCHUMANN’S Album fiir die Jugend. “Op. 68. I 
HENRI ROUBIER’S Twenty Melodies of Franz 16. DUSSEK’S Six Sonatinas. Op.20_... I 

Schubert 2 o | 17. GOTTSCHALK. Selection No. 1 (Six pieces) I 

. STEPHEN HELLER’S Twenty- four Preludes. Op. | 81 1 6 | 18. KUHLAU’S Six Sonatinas. Op. 55 I 
CHOPIN’s Eighteen Nocturnes : 2 0 19, CHOPIN’s Eight Waltzes a 
. CZERNY’S One Hundred and One Exercises. I 0 | 20. KULLAK’S Youthful days. 24 characteristic pieces. iets fl 
. CZERNY’S Etude de la Vélocité 1 6 | 21. KESSLER’S Twenty-four Studies 5ag 2 
. SCHUMANN’S Phantasiestticke. Op. 12 1 6 | 22, CLEMENTI’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 37 and 38. aaa I 
SCHUBERT’s Eight Impromptus I 6 | 23. CHOPIN’s Twenty-five Preludes aed <a I 
LiszT’s Soirées de Vienne Rs 2 6 | 24. CLEMENTI’s Gradusad Parnassum. 28 Studies 2 
. CLEMENTI’ Six Sonatinas. Op. 36 ee om a 33 c (Selected and edited by Walter Macfarren.) 

. STEPHEN HELLER’s Thirty-two Preludes. Op.119 1 6  25- JOHN FIELD’s Six Nocturnes ow I 

. RUBINSTEIN’S Soirées a St Petersbourg (Six 

Morceaux), Op. 44 ... Sas Su tha ie: Oe 
(To be continued.) 
STANDARD VOCAL MUSIC. 

. CONCONE. Fifty Singing Lessons (pour le médium de la voix) ... I 

. CONSTANTINO PERUGINI. Six Lessons in Solfeggio for two voices I 
. NIELS W. GADE. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) I 
FRANZ ABT. Ten Vocal Duets (English and German words) ... 2 
ROMANINI and NAvA. Twelve Solfeggios for Contralto voice ... I 
KELLER. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) I 
PANSERON. The Elements of Singing , wae I 
W.S. BENNETT. Six Songs (English and German words). Op. 23 I 
J. L. Hatron. Six Chamber Duets .. sid a ue I 

. LACHNER. Three Trios for Soprano Voices | F ts ved sts 

(To be continued.) 
- 
STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
(FOREIGN FINGERING.) 
NETT. NETT. 
Ss. D. VOL. 

. HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 47 3 0 | 15. RUBINSTEIN. Selection of favourite compositions. 
HELLER. 30 Studies. Op. 46 3 0] No. 1 (Twelve pieces) oe 
HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 45 vs ai 3 0 | 16, SCHULHOFF. Selection of favourite “compositions. 
DUVERNOY. Ecole du mécanisme. Op. 120 1-/0 No. 1 (Nine pieces) . iwi 

. LEMOINE. 50 Etudes enfantines. Op. 37 . 2 0 | 17. SCHUMANN. Scenes of childhood (Kinderscenen). 
CONCONE. 25 Etudes mélodiques. Op. 24. RS oe Op. 15. ae O 
HELLER. Selection of favourite compositions. No.1 | 18. SCHUMANN. Selection of favourite ‘compositions. 

(Six pieces) ... a oI No. 1 (Ten pieces) ... 2 

. HELLER. Transcriptions of Schubert’s Songs (Sixteen) 2 0 | 19. SYDNEY SMITH. _ Selection of favourite composi- 

. HELLER. 32 Preludes (a Mademoiselle Lili). Op. 119 1 6 | tions. No. 1 (Eight pieces)... 3 

. KULLAK. Youthful days. 24 Characteristic pieces... 1 6 | 20. LICHNER. Pictures of youth " (Jugendleben). 

. LANGE. 6 Characteristic pieces. Aus des Lebens Op. 84 I 

Mai. Op. 292.. 1- oO | 2k pat Childhood's hours (Aus der Kinder- 

. Liszt. Transcriptions of Schubert’s s songs (Eleven) 2:6 welt). 24 Characteristic pieces. Op. e* und I00 2 

. REINECKE. 3 Sonatines. Op. 47... I o | 22. HELLER. Album for the young. Op. 138 . I 

. Liszt. Selection of favourite compositions. No. 1 23. KOHLER. 20 Studies. Op. 50 I 

(Seven pieces)... dine ve dae Sas .» 3 © | 24. KOHLER. 20 Studies. Op. 60 (sequel to Op. 50) .. I 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On and after January 2nd, 1886, “‘THE MUSICAL WORLD” will 
be Printed and Published by 


MESSRS MALLETT, 
68 & 70, WARDOUR STREET, W. 


(TEMPORARY PREMISES DURING RE-BUILDING AT No. 58.) 
























Telephone No.—-3849. 










THE SIZE OF THE PAPER WILL BE ENLARGED, AND THE PRICE REDUCED 
-TO THREEPENCE. 














“THE MUSICAL WORLD’ will contain a complete Summary of Musical News, both English 













and Foreign; in addition to which Leading Articles, Notices of Current Events, and 





Criticisms of Important Publications will be included, The paper will be conducted in an 










impartial spirit and independently of any trade intérest whatsoever. Some of the leading 








All communications respecting Subscriptions 





writers of the day are engaged to contribute. 





and Advertisements to be sent to the Publishers at the above address. 
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